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| lead this morning with regard to unity and fraternity 
| among religious men and religious women. Every people 


FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 

XL. 

No man greatly moves men by his doubts, but by his | 
convictions. M. D. Conway. 


Moncure D, Conway, writer and preacher, was born in Virginia in 


1832. 


Society. He is a frequent contributor to religious and other periodi- 
cals. His views have been understood, in recent years, to be of a quite 
“ advanced liberal” type, but however this may be, the thought we 
quote from him is unimpeachable. 


MY HEAVEN ON EARTH. 
To nobly think the highest thought that I can reach, 
To feel the mighty thrill of kindling aspiration, 
To hate with ardent soul all base, ignoble schemes, 
To match a steadfast will against the tempter’s arts, 
To do my daily duty in heroic mood, 
To take my cross and follow Christ unmurmuringly, 
To love my fellow-men as truly as myself, 
To feed the hungry mouth, to clothe the naked back, 
To visit them that sit in dismal prison cells ; 
To love my God with all my heart, and soul, and strength, 
Such holy work as this is heaven begun on earth ; 
And more than this ’tis not for mortals weak to know 
Till they have passed behind the shimmering veil 
That hides the glories of the distant land from view. 
— Selected. 


RELIGIOUS SYMPATHY AND FRATERNITY. 


Address of Aaron M. Powell, of New York, in the Union Meeting 
of the World’s Parliament of Religions, in the Hall of Columbus, 
Chicago, Ninth month 23. 


Society of Friends, that I am invited to speak to you. 
exhaustively the whole field of my broad subject, ‘‘ The 
Men.”’ 


It is altogether natural and proper that in form and 
method and ritual there should be diversity, great diver- 


sity, among the peoples interested in religion throughout | 


the world, but it is also possible, as it is extremely de- 


sirable, that there should be unity and fraternity and co- | 


operation in the promulgation of simple spiritual truth. 
To illustrate my thought I may say that not very long 
ago I went to one of the great salvation army meetings 
in New York with two of my personal friends, who were 
also members of the Society of Friends. It was one of 
those meetings full of enthusiasm, with volleys innumerable, 
and we met that gifted and eloquent Queen of the Army, | 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, to whom I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing my two Quaker friends. Taking in the humor of 
the situation, she said: ‘* Yes, we have much in common ; 
you add a little quiet and we add a little noise.’’ 

The much in common between these two very differ- 
ent peoples, the noisy Salvationists and the quiet Quakers, 
is in the application of admitted Christian truth to hu- 


He was by inheritance a pro-slavery man in politics, and was | 
educated for the Methodist ministry ; but his views underwent an entire | 


change, partly through living among Friends, and he left the Methodist | each to all. 


church and became an active worker against slavery. From 1863 until | 
1884 he lived in London, being minister of the South Place Religious | 


| harmonious on the basis of this 
| man. 
| have had representatives of this Quaker humane thought 
| to deal with ! 
| written in American history ! 


| Samuel M. Janney. 
| mitted to his charge, he not only undertook to deal with 


| tain sense as a religious helper and teacher. 
| with those Indians in Nebraska about spiritual things. 


| Son. 
| said as a matter of historic truth, that the very reverse of 


| dealings with the Chinese. 
| abroad to China, but what are we teaching by example in 





man needs. It is along that line that my thought must | 


Vol. XXI. No, 1090, 


on the face of the earth has some conception of the Su- 
preme and the Infinite. It is common to all classes, all 


| races, all nationalities ; but-the Christian ideal, according 


to my own conception, is the highest and most complete 
ideal of all. It embraces most fully the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of mankind. 

Justice and mercy and love it maintains as due from 
There are no races, there are no territorial 
limitations or exceptions. Even the most untutored have 
always been found to be amenable to the presentation of 
this fundamental Christian thought exemplified in a really 
Christian life. Here I may illustrate by the experience 


| of William Penn among the Indians of North America. 

He came to them as their brother and as their friend, to 
exemplify the principles of justice and truth. 
| matter of history that the relations between Penn and 


It isa 


the Quakers and the Indians have been exceptional and 
ideal brotherhood of 
Alas, that all the Indians in America might not 


What a different page would have been 


Many years later another Friend was sent out under 
President Grant’s administration to labor as a superinten- 
dent among the Indians—the noble-hearted, true Quaker, 
As he went among the Indians com- 


them with reference to their material interests, but he also 
sought to labor among them as their friend, and in a cer- 
He talked 


They could understand about the Great Spirit as they lis- 


| tened to him, and he told them furthermore the wonder- 


Ir is in behalf of one of the smaller religious bodies, the | ful story of Jesus of Nazareth, commending his teaching 


| and the lesson of his life and his death to them. 
In the time allotted it would be quite impossible to cover | 


They 
listened, with regard to the Son, as they had, with rever- 


yt | ence to the Father, but he could not impress them, in the 
Grounds of Sympathy and Fraternity among Religious | 


face of their sad experience with a so-called Christian 
nation, with the virtues of the Son. At last one old chief 
said to him: ‘‘ We know about the Father, but the Son 
has not come here yet.’’ 

I do not wonder, in the light of the record which this 
so-called Christian nation had made in dealing with those 
Indians, that they thought that they had never seen the 
It is, alas, to our shame asa people that it must be 


the Christian spirit has been the spirit shown in dealing 
with the Indians, who have been treated with bad faith 
and untold cruelty. 

A fresh and living instance of this spirit is illustrated 
in the chapter we are now writing so shamefully in our 
We are sending missionaries 


America with reference to the Chinese but the Godless 
doctrine that they have no rights which we are bound to 
respect? We are receiving lessons, valuable and varied, 


| from these distinguished representatives of other relig- 


ions, but what are we to say in their presence of our short- 
comings measured by the standard of our high Christian 
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ideal, which sduneniadl the nvithethool of all mankind 
and God as the common father ? 

I want to say that the potential religious life—and it 
is a lesson which is being emphasized day by day by this 
wonderful parliament—is not a creed, but character. It 
is for this message that the waiting multitude listens. We 
have many evidences of this. Among the recent deaths 
on this side of the Atlantic which awakens world-wide 
echoes of lamentation and regret, there has been no one 
so missed and so mourned as a religious teacher in this 
century as Phillips Brooks. 

One thing above all else which characterized the min- 
istry of P hillips Brooks was his interpretation, as a spirit- 
ual power in the life, of the individual human soul. The 
one poet who has voiced this thought most widely in our 
own and in other countries, whose words are to be found 
in the afterpart of the general programme of this parlia- 
ment is the Quaker poet, Whittier. His words are adapted 
to world-wide use by all who enter into the spirit of 
Christianity in its utmost simplicity. In seeking the 
grounds of fraternity and codperation we must not look in 
the region of forms and ceremonies and rituals, wherein 
we may all very properly differ and agree to differ, as we 
are doing here, but we must seek them especially in the 
direction of unity and action for the removal of the 
world’s great evils. 

I believe we stand to-day at the dividing of the ways, 
and whether or not there shall follow this Parliament ‘of 
Religions any permanent committee, or any general or- 
ganization, looking to the creation of a universal church, 
I do hope that one outcome of this great commingling 
will be some sort of action between the peoples of the 
different religions looking to the removal of the great 
evils which stand in the pathway of the progress of all 
true religions. 

Part of my speech has been made this morning by the 
eloquent ex-governor who preceded me, but I will empha- 
size his sanahe with regard to arbitration. There were 
two illustrations of my thoughts to which he did not 
make specific reference. One is recent in the Bering Sea 
arbitration. What a blessing that is as compared with 
the old-fashioned method of settling the differences be- 
tween this country and Great Britain by going to war. 
We may rejoice and take courage in this fresh illustration 
of the practicability of arbitration between two great and 
powerful nations. 

I may cite also one other illustration, the Geneva 
award, which at the time it occurred was perhaps even 
more remarkable than the more recent arbitration of the 
Bering Sea dispute. Among the exhibits down yonder 
at the White City which you doubtless have seen, is the 
great Krupp gun. It is a marvelous piece of inventive 
ingenuity. It is absolutely appalling in its possibilities 
for the destruction of humanity. Now, if the religious 
people of the world, whatever their name or form, will 
unite in a general league against war and resolve to arbi- 
trate all difficulties, I believe that that great Krupp gun 
will, if not preserved for some museum, be literally melted 
and recast into plow-shares and pruning 

laid y broad utions. It 
is presenting an object lesson of immense value. In June 
I had the privilege of assisting here in another world’s 
congress wherein were representatives of various nation- 
alities and countries. We had on the platform the dis- 
tinguished Archbishop of St. Paul, that great liberal 
Catholic archbishop, Ireland. Sitting near him was 
Father Cleary, his neighbor and friend—another noble 
man. Sitting near those two Catholics was Adjutant 
Vickery, of the Salvation Army, the representative of 


hooks. 


Chis parliament nas ery 


tuundi 


r 


} gandism. 


to be present. Near these were several members of the 
Society of Friends, and along with them were some Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and one Uni- 
tarian whose face I see here to-day. All these were tre- 
mendously in earnest to strike a blow at one of the great 
obstacles to the progress of Christian life in Europe— 
state regulated vice. 

I cannot deal with that subject now, but I may say 
that it is the most infamous system of slavery of woman- 
hood and girlhood the world has ever seen. It exists in 
most European countries and it has its champions in 
America, who have been seeking by their propagandism, 
to fasten it upon our large cities. It is one of the most 
vital questions of this era and it should be the care and 
responsibility of religious people everywhere to see that 
as speedily as possible this great shame shall be wiped 
away from modern civilization. 

Now, what has America to do in this line? 
has a fearful responsibility. Though it may not have the 
actual system of State regulation, we call ourselves a 
Christian country, and yet in this beloved America of 
ours, in more than one State, under the operation of the 
laws called ‘‘Age of consent,’’ a young girl of 10 years 
is held capable of consenting to her own ruin. Shame, 
indeed : it isa shame; a ten-fold shame. I appeal, in 
passing, for league and unity among religious people for 
the overthrow of this system in European countries, and 
the rescue and redemption of our own land from this gi- 
gantic evil which threatens us here. 

I now pass to another overshadowing evil, the ever 
pressing drink evil. There was another Congress held 
here in June; it was to deal with the vice of intemper- 
ance. I had the privilege of looking over forty consular 
reports prepared at the request of the late Secretary of 
State, Mr. Blaine. In every one of these reports intem- 
perance was shown to be a producing cause of a large 
part of the vice, immorality, and crime in those coun- 
tries. There is need of an alliance on the part of relig- 
ious people for the removal of this great evil which stands 
in the pathway of practical Christian progress. 

Now, another thought in a different direction. What 
the world greatly needs to-day in all countries is greater 
simplicity in connection with the religious life and propa- 
The Society of Friends, in whose behalf I ap- 
pear before you, may fairly claim to have been teachers 
by example in that direction. We want to banish the 
spirit of worldliness from every land, which has taken 
possession of many churches, and inaugurate an era of 
greater simplicity. 

The actual progress of Christianity. in accordance 
with its ideal may be cited in a sentence, to be measured 
by the position of women in all lands. The Society of 
Friends furnished pioneers in the prisons of Old England 
and of New England in the direction of divinely inspired 
womanhood. We believe there is still urgent need of an 
enlargement of this sphere to woman and we ought to 
have it preached more widely everywhere. There should 
be leagues and alliances to help bring about this needed 
change. The individual stands alone. unaided, compara- 


America 


tively powerless, but in organization there is great power 
and in the fuliness of the life of the spirit, applied through 
organization, it is possible to transform the world for its 
benefit in many directions. 

Some one has described salvation as being simply har- 


monious relationship between God and man. If that be 
a true description of the heavenly condition we need not 
wait till we pass beyond the river to experience something 
of the uplift of the joy of salvation. Let us band to- 
gether, religious men and women of all names and na- 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, who was unable through sickness | tionalities, to bring about this greater harmony between 
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each other and between God, the Father of us all. Then, 
finally, in all lands and in every soul, the lowliest as well 
as the highest, may this more and more become the joy- 
ous refrain of each, ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee ; Nearer 
to Thee.’’ 


CLOSE OF THE CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS. 


Tue closing sessions of the Parliament of Religions, held 
in connection with the World’s Fair, took place on the 
27th ult. Judge C. C. Bonney, president of the ‘‘ Aux- 
iliary ’’ work, of which this was a part, spoke ; we extract 
from his address as follows: 

Worshipers of God and lovers of man: The closing 
words of this great event must now be spoken. With 
inexpressible joy and gratitude I give them utterance. 
The wonderful success of this first actual congress of the 
religions of the world is the realization of a conviction 
which has held my heart for many years. I became ac- 
quainted with the great religious system of the world in 
my youth, and have enjoyed an intimate association with 
leaders of many churches during my maturer years. I 
was thus led to believe that if the great religious faiths 
could be brought into relations of friendly intercourse, 
many points of sympathy and union would be found, and 
the coming unity of mankind in the love of God and the 
service of man be greatly facilitated and advanced. 
Hence when- the occasion arose it was gladly welcomed 
and the effort more than willingly made. 

What men deemed impossible God has finally wrought. 
The religions of the world have actually met in a great 
and imposing assembly ; they have conferred together on 
the vital questions of life and immortality in a frank and 
friendly spirit, and now they part in peace with many 
warm expressions of mutual affection and respect. 

The laws of the Congress forbidding controversy cr 
attack have, on the whole, been wonderfully o bserved. 
The exceptions are so few that they may well be expunged 
from the record and ‘from the memory. 
served the useful purpose of timely warnings 
tendency to indulge in intellectual conflict. 

No system of faith or worship has been compromised 
by this friendly conference; no apostle of any religion 
has been placed in a false position by any act of this 
congress. 

The knowledge here acquired will be carried by those 
who have gained it as precious treasure to their respective 
countries, and will there, in freedom and according to 
reason, be considered, judged, and applied as they shall 
deem right. 

The influence which this Congress of the Religions of 
the World will exert on the peace and the prosperity of 
the world is beyond the power of human language to 
describe. For this influence, borne by those who have 
attended the sessions of the Parliament of Religions to 
all parts of the world, will affect, in some important de- 
gree all races of men ; all forms of religion, and even all 
governments and social institutions. 

The results of this influence will not soon be apparent 
in external changes, but will manifest themselves in 
thought, feeling, expression, and the deeds of charity. 
Creeds and institutions may long remain unchanged in 
form, but a new spirit of light and peace will pervade 
them ; for this Congress of the World’s Religions is the 
most marvelous evidence yet given of the approaching 
fulfillment of the apocalyptic prophecy : 

“ Behold! I make all things new.” 


But great as this World’s Parliament of Religions is 
in itself, its importance is immeasurably enhanced by its 
environment and relations. It is the center and crown 


They even 
against the 
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of a great movement which touches all the leading inter- 
ests of humanity. It has been aided by, and is, in turn, 
beneficial to all these interests. 

Religion is but one of the twenty departments of the 
World’s Congress work. Besides this august Parliament 
of the World’s Religions, there are forty other congresses 
in this department, besides a number of special confer- 
ences on important subjects. In the preceding depart- 
ments 141 congresses have held 926 sessions. In the 
succeeding departments more than fifteen congresses will 
be holden. Thus the divine influences of religion are 
brought in contact with woman’s progress, the public 
press, medicine and surgery, temperance, moral and social 
reform, commerce and finance, music, literature, educa- 
tion, engineering, art, government, science and _ philoso- 
phy, labor, social and economic science, Sunday rest, 
public health, agriculture, and other important subjects 
embraced in a general department. 

The importance of the denominational congresses of 
the various churches should be emphasized, for they con- 
serve the forces which have made the parliament such a 
wonderful success. 

The establishment of a universal fraternity of learn- 
ing and virtue was early declared to be the ultimate aim 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Col- 
umbian Exposition. The Congress of Religions has 
always been in anticipation what it is now in fact, the 
culmination of the World’s Congress scheme. This hour, 
therefore, seems to me to be the most appropriate to an- 
nounce that upon the conclusion of the World’s Congress 


series as now arranged, a proclamation of that fraternity 


will be issued to promote the continuation in all parts of 
the world of the great work in which the congresses of 
1893 have been engaged. 

And now farewell. A thousand congratulations and 
thanks for the coédperation and aid of all who have con- 
tributed to the glorious results which we celebrate this 
night. Henceforth the religions of the world will make 
war, not on each other, but on the giant evils that afflict 
mankind. Henceforth let all throughout the world, who 
worship God and love their fellowmen, join in the anthem 
of the angels: 

Glory to God in the highest ! 
Peace on earth, good will among men. 


THE thing which makes one man greater than another, 
the quality by which we ought to measure greatness, is a 
man’s capacity for lov ing.—Sir Arthur Helps. 

Hoty in the German language—Ae‘/ig—also means 
healthy. Our English word whole—all of one piece, 
without any hole in it—is the same word. You could not 
get any better definition of what holy really is than 


healthy,—completely healthy. A sound mind in a sound 
body.— Carlyle. 


as if 
under the hands of a million invisible scene-shifters. 
This morning I looked out before daybreak. The stars 
shone with lustrous brilliance; the night wind sang its 
mystical song ; Nature seemed to be holding some solemn 

jubilant revel, in whose pure, celestial joy the heart of 
man was bidden to partake. A few hours hence, and the 
daily divine spectacle of the sunset will unfold before us 
its loveliness and peace and awe. We dig and toil, we 
worry and fret ; and all the while close over us bends the 
infinite wonder and beauty of Nature, saying: ‘‘ Look 
up, my child! Feel my smile, and be glad ! ’’—George 
S. Merriam, ‘‘The Way of Life.’’ 


WitTH each hour the world’s aspect changes, 





THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY SURVIVES. 

From the book, ‘The Witness to Immortality,’ by George A. 
Gordon, noticed elsewhere in this issue. 
ANOTHER view may be presented of the ground of trust 
in the endless life. The idea of immortality belongs 
with certain others that in spite of all hostile criticism 
keep their place in the consciousness of mankind. This 
group of ideas overshadows the mental life of the world. 
The first in the group is the idea of God. Men reason 
for and against it ; one thinker elaborates the proofs, and 
another the criticism of them; one builds up arguments 
in demonstration of the Supreme Being, and another tears 
down. 
the being of God ; to Hume nothing is more a matter of 
doubt. But there is a deep below all argument. The 
really amazing thing is the persistence and inevitableness 
of the idea of God. Whatever human reasonings may 
say, here is a notion that cannot be expelled, an idea that 
maintains its place in the world’s consciousness, that is 
deeper than proof, that lies utterly beyond the reach of 


mankind, waiting the awful increase of its power, that it 
may at last constrain universal and reverent recognition. 
Nothing in the whole history of human thought is so im- 
pressive as this. System after system rises and becomes 
popular that ignores or makes light of the Divine exis- 
tence, or that changes utterly his character. These 
systems often have vast influence, and we see family life 
conforming to them, and the characteristic thinking of an 
age taking shape under this power. One would suppose 
that out of France in the eighteenth century the last trace 
of the idea of God would be blotted. But, notwithstand- 
ing the vast alienation of intellect, this great conception 
persists, and through the sufferings of the poor, the fears 
of the rich, and the humanity of all, makes its presence 
manifest, and its authority unmistakable; and as that 


atheisms and cruelties are thrown, and which all godless 
and inhuman interpretations of life are burnt up, and out 
of which the idea of God, as fundamental and immutable 
truth, comes forth as in a regeneration. Like the strug- 
gle of astrong ship upon a stormy sea has been the progress 
of the idea of God in the consciousness of man. The ship 
seems so frail, and yet is so victorious; seems so often 
about to sink, and yet always sinks to rise again ; seems 
lost in a wild waste of waters, and yet is on a sure high- 
way lighted by the everlasting stars; seems confined 
within the same weary circle, and yet is so certainly mov- 
ing on. So it is in the consciousness of man with the 
ideaof God. In the world’s life it appears a little thing, 
but in reality it is very great ; and we behold it emerging 
from the abysses of hostile thought into more command- 
ing character, and, although seemingly a hopeless wan- 
derer in a wilderness of animalism, ever keeping to the 
path of power, and always moving forward upon its own 
majestic ends. 

Another member of this sublime group is the idea of 
the supremacy of Christ. There are conceptions of his 
person simpler far than the grand historic conception. 
Who has not at times been tempted to conclude that 
Christ was only the mightiest of reformers; no other 
than the loftiest spiritual genius ; nothing but the greatest 
of the sons of men? Still, the other and rejected con- 
ception that he was the supreme revealer of God and the 
rightful Master of the world has returned, and with it all 
its perplexing complexity could not be driven away. It 
would not desist from its appeal, but like Peter, after his 
release, continued knocking. The fittest of the strug- 
gling conceptions has survived, and is bound to become 
an inseparable part of the Christian faith. 
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Still another member is the idea of obligation. With 
a smile from Plato, a reverent bow from Butler, and sin- 


| cere homage from Kant, it has held its place in the con- 


sciousness of mankind against all attempts to expel it. It 


| was born into the world through the act of the man who 


first beheld the idea of right as limiting the idea of the 
good, and who, the instant that he saw it, recognized his 
king and paid him the worship of obedience. The ser- 


| vices have been great that the thinkers have rendered who 
| have recognized his king and paid him the worship of 
| obedience. The services have been great that the thinkers 


| terest. 


have rendered who have recognized the idea of moral 


To Berkeley nothing is so obvious or so certain as | worth as conditioning and making possible moral experi- 


| ence, and as therefore antecedent to it, yet I am inclined 


to believe that the conception of duty as distinct from 


| pleasure has been kept in the world through its own power 


over the human heart. Butler has finely said of it, «« Had 
it strength, as it had right ; had it power, as it had mani- 
fest authority, it would absolutely govern the world ;’’ 
still the fact that it persists in man’s heart, and even par- 


hostile thought ; something lodged forever in the life of | tially governs human affairs, shows that it might, and jus- 


tifies the modification of Butler’s description made by a 


| recent writer of eminence, that right ‘‘ exists not in word, 


but in power.’’! It is this power of influential persistence 


| that discovers the reality of moral obligation, as a stern 


limiting force upon the idea of the good or pleasure. It 
receives it supreme vindication, not at the hands of 
moralists, but from the hearts of brave men in the great 
crises of life. A Spartan under Leonidas, an Englishman 
under Nelson, an American under Grant, knows what 
duty means; and the Christian, trying to repeat in the 


| exigencies of his own career the sovereign revelation of 


duty made through the cross of his Master, can but pity 
the poor attempt to dissolve moral obligation in self-in- 
Maurice brings men face to face with this self- 
perpetuating power of moral order and insight, when he 


sad century closes, it kindles the fire into which all its | €mds the controversy between contending schools with an 


| appeal to the sublime fact: ‘‘ If you have not a conscience, 


Butler cannot give you one; and if you have a con- 
science, Paley cannot take it from you.’’ The concep- 
tion of right, with its correlative of duty, is one of the 
immutable forces in the moral constitution of the race. 
Among these great ideas, that of the immortality of 
the soul must be classed. There is no other adequate 
explanation of the universality of its presence than 
the confession that it belongs to human faith, and 
that it is here to stay. To be sure, the univer- 
sality is not absolute, but the limitation, which would 
appear to be growing smaller the farther historical re- 
search is pushed, only attests the hold upon humanity of 
the expectation of future existence. Men are not al- 
lowed to rest in the notion that they are children of a 
day. They are pilgrims of eternity, with thoughts that 
wander through immensity and affections that raven with 
immortal hunger. They move upon lines that have no 
end, and when true to their humanity transcend time. 
They support their enthusiasms out of the Infinite, and 
their work, well done, belongs to the universe. Thus 


| faith in immortality lives in the better thought, in the 


i 


nobler purpose, and in the loftier work of the world ; 
lives on intrenched in the structure of man’s being, sur- 
viving fear and doubt and open denial, and holding its 
place in human consciousness against the philosophies 
that preach the perishableness of the soul as securely as 
the great fort at the Pillars of Hercules. 

The test of time reveals at least what is essential to 
humanity. Hero-worship has this significance ; it reveals 
the ideas, no less than the characters, that are essential 
to the life of nations. Peter the Great in Russia, Fred- 
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erick in Prussia, William the Silent in Holland, Chatham 
in England, and Washington in America, represent ideas. 
In their respective countries they are revered in propor- 
tion to their supposed service to these national ideas. 
The same thing holds good when one comes into some- 
thing higher than the national, the human. Whatever 
endures from age to age, whatever will not die, whatever 
resists expulsion from the feelings of the race and main- 
tains its swaw over the human heart, gives overwhelming 
evidence that it is true. When, after the rest of the 
night, the bird wakes, it shakes the dew from its wings ; 
but it does not shake off the wings. The dew may glisten 
like diamonds ; the tiny beads may hold in their heart 
the wonders of daybreak ; still they are accidental, and 
are no part of the bird. And so they are shaken off asa 
mere brilliant hindrance. Not so the wings; while 
the bird lives, they last. There is the accidental, 
and there is the essential in human thought. How- 
ever gorgeous, elaborate, and wonderful the accidental 
may be, it yet cannot remain ; it perishes like the spark- 
ling dew. But the essential, although it may be as 
incomprehensible as the being of God, as irreducible to 
the forms of human thought as the person of Christ, as 
mysterious as the ultimate fact of moral obligation and as 
impossible of demonstration as the future existence of the 
human spirit—the essential cleaves to the consciousness 
of man and supports it in movement and life, as the 
wings support the bird. ‘The essential is the everlasting, 
and the everlasting is the true. 


THE FREE LIBRARY AS A FACTOR IN THE 
SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 
From a paper by Mary W. Plummer, prepared for the Library Con- 
gress, held at Chicago, Sixth month 13, 1893. 


... THE library has of late years been reiterating its 
claim to be an educational institution, and it is conceded 
now, in this country, at least, that where education goes 
the library must go—also, that where the library goes 


education should follow. Whether it 
pends. 

The free library, as a part of our educational appara- 
tus, is also one of our social institutions, and it must feel 
the spirit of the times if it would keep pace with the 
rest of the world and do its part. At the very outset, it 
is questioned as to its right to existence. Should there 
be free libraries? Should people be allowed to think 
that they can get anything for nothing? Is it not ens 
couraging pauperism and dependence ? Most of our free 
libraries, being tax-supported, can reply to this that they 
are not wholly free,—though that is a little begging of 
the question. ‘There are things, such as medicine, for 
instance, that must be taken at times, and they must be 
made palatable. Granted that vaccination be a preven- 
tive of small-pox,—is it not the wiser policy to vaccinate 
the poor without price than to subject an entire city to 
the scourge, which would certainly be the alternative ? 
Granted that education tends to lessen disease, crime, 
poverty, yet is not sufficiently attractive or important to 
the ignorant to cause them to sacrifice anything for its 
sake,— is it not better to offer it to them free than to reap 
the results of their ignorance now and in continuance ? 
It is education that teaches the value of education,—read- 
ing that shows the use of reading,—and until people be- 
gin to study or to read they cannot possibly realize the 
benefits of study or reading. The great need is to make 
these things attractive to those who have not begun,— 
afterward there need be no great fear. . .. Ignorance 
will not move toward goodness and knowledge if it be 
let alone,—it must be drawn. 


does or not, de- 
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Granting, then, that the free library is not a mistake, 
but a concession to ignorance and weakness, in order 
that enlightenment may follow, is there any further con- 
cession that a library should make, with the social wel- 
fare in view? It is urged by a great many people, possi- 
bly by the majority of those who have uttered an opinion 
on the question, that all grades of taste and intelligence 
should be catered to in a free library. It is urged that a 
boy brought up on certain sensational authors, a girl al- 
lowed to read trashy novels, will graduate from these into 
better books and suffer no harm from the temporary con- 
tact with false ideas, corrupt theories, poor English, and 
vapidity of thought and expression. 

This does not stand to reason,—no experience or 
phase of life but leaves its impress for good or bad, and 
doubtless much of the weakness of memory, lack of con- 
centrative power, diffuseness in speech as in thought, and 
what we call ‘* newspaper English,’’ may be traced to the 
books hastily read and forgotten. 

Boys and girls, and ignorant men and women, are 
virtually in the same category when it comes to choosing 
books, and should be guarded from their own ignorance. 
. .. In these days of organized charities, by which the 
credulous and over-sympathetic are saved from human 
impostors, is it not time that impostors in book form, who 
plead for admission in the name of literature, should be 
prevented from working injury to the minds of the young 
or easily influenced? . . 

Let us grant, in addition to the fact that our library 
is free, the second fact that it exercises careful supervision 
of the quality and character of the books purchased. It 
is then in itself an instrument for good, if rightly handled. 
How may it widen its field, so as to reach the most peo- 
ple and reach them most effectively ? . 

The dearth of books in villages and farming com- 
munities seems a great pity and a growing danger. The 
intellectual opportunities of the country are about covered 
by the district-school and the debating society. True, 
giants in mental grasp have come from these country 
neighborhoods, but I doubt if any one would claim that 
their intellectual power was owing to the meagre food 
their minds had had in youth,—it was rather in spite of 
their lack and because of their inborn greatness that they 
came to the front. And how many bright apprehensions 
and thoughtful brains have perished from starvation or 
been irresistibly drawn away into the cities, leaving the 
country impoverished ! The lack of mental nourishment, 
the failure to see nature and nature’s processes in the fas- 
cinating light that education and culture would throw 
upon them, is the chief cause of the drifting into cities 
of most of the country youth. It is life that they want, 
instead of stagnation, and they expect to find it in the 
cities. You who are fond of books, who have your 
favorite authors and find in them help and instruction, 
rest and amusement, who scan the literary horizon eagerly 
for new stars and make it a point to be in at the rising of 
every star of magnitude,—think, for one moment, not 
only of being without books, but of being where you 
could not get them by any means in your power. What 
wonder that the book-agent, with his gaudy pictures and 
wretched type, cheap matter, and gilt bindings, finds a 
market among the farmers ? What wonder that the quack 
and his nostrums flourish in country neighborhoods ! 
What wonder that the demagogue with his wild-cat 
schemes finds a field ready for harvesting among these 
people! How are they to know anything beyond the 
country horizon? How can they be expected to grasp 
large problems of statesmanship and morals? ‘The stories 
in their agricultural paper, if they have one, the school- 
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master’s Fourth of July oration, are as near to literature 


as they ever come, most of them. 

In this age of observation of nature and her laws, no 
one has a better opportunity to add to the world’s stores 
of information on the subject, than the country boy and 
girl, provided they have the guidance of the right books. 
I was once visiting on a farm, in a family where there 
were several children, ranging from four to twelve years 
of age, and not one of them could tell the names of the 
trees in the neighboring wood or of most of the wild 
flowers. Yet they were bright children of whom lovers 
of science might have been made, had they had the books 
to arouse their interest. 

We hear that the insane asylums of the States are 
filled with the wives of farmers,—poor things, whom 
strenuous toil, isolation, and monotony of life have driven 
into melancholia. Can any one wonder, when never for 
an hour could they get away from their own sordid lives, 
and lose themselves in the world of imagination ?—leave 
their daily commonplace companionship for the new ac- 
quaintances and friendships made in books ? 

So strongly do the deprivations I have spoken of appeal 
to me, and they are merely a few instances out of many, 
that if I were asked what one problem the free libraries 
should address themselves to solve in the next few years, 
I should be inclined to say, ‘‘ Drop everything else, if 
necessary, and get books to the people in the country and 
country villages.’’ There are still Americans on our 
Western farms,—but the American will not stay where 
there is nothing suggestive for his mind to work upon, 
and no intellectual opportunities for his children,—and if 
we would keep an ignorant peasantry from usurping the 
place of the American farmer, it is time something were 
done to lend to the country attractions which it has not 
now. 

Another field in which, as in the one just mentioned, 
it seems to me the State Library Associations might work, 
is the selection and weeding out of the libraries of chari- 
table, reformatory, and penal institutions. There are 
books in some of these libraries which would undo in a 
week all the good that a reformatory institution might 
have accomplished, the principal reason for their presence 
being that they are gifts. The discarded books of public 
and private libraries, without examination, are sent to 
these places very often and received equally without ques- 
tion. The heads of such great institutions, with their 
time occupied with the gravest of questions, cannot pos- 
sibly know the character of all the books in their libraries. 
Could they object to some supervision by the State Library 
Association, if it cost them nothing? And would it not 
} 
one or two persons who should keep an eye on the read- 
ing of the child, the youth, the convict, who are prepar- 
ing for a future of good or of evil in the world when their 
terms are out? 

I have been interested to learn lately of the kind of 
reading done by the men in our own Penitentiary at 
Joliet, in whom Spencer and Darwin have awakened 
thought and created a vivid interest in science. Why 
might not a library visitor learn the bent of various minds 
and prescribe the books that would give these men an 
interest for life? Idle hands are not the only things for 
which Satan finds mischief,—idle minds give him an 
equal opportunity. 

rhere are other and allied fields in which the free 
library may work to advantage; and librarianship will 
never be recognized as it ought to be by the public in 
general until librarians and library committees shall feel 
their responsibility as philanthropists. 

That books have an influence for good or for evil has 


be worth the while of the Association to pay the salary of 
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been harped upon until it has become a truism,—it is the 
tacit assumption from which we all start. We have said 
it so long that the statement needs revitalizing, in order 


to produce any impression. Let us revitalize it by acting 
upon it. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 39.—TENTH MONTH 15, 1893. 
REFLECTIONS OF JESUS. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 


meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.—Matt. 11: 29. ' 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 11: 20-30. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Chorazin, Bethsaida—the names of two towns in 
Northern Palestine. ‘They were situated on or near the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee in the vicinity of Caper- 
naum, but their exact location is not now known. 

Tyre and Sidon, two celebrated commercial cities of 
antiquity, situated about twenty miles apart on the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, almost directly west 
of Jerusalem. 

TEACHING. 

‘‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin ; woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida,’’ etc. This declaration of woe against these cities, 
which has since been so fulfilled that even their location 
is now unknown, was doubtless uttered by Jesus in pity 
rather than indignation, and was for the instruction of 
those to whom it was addressed and also for his future 
disciples through all time. The inhabitants of these cities 
had enjoyed great and unusual opportunities of seeing 
and hearing Jesus, and beholding the mighty work which 
attested the power he received from his Father. But 
through pride and self-will they refused to repent and ac- 
cept him; they ignored the truth he offered them, and 
this condemnation was the legitimate result of the hard- 
ening of their hearts toward him. And thus is it in our 
day ; those who neglect especial opportunities of growth, 
or who ignore peculiar advantages which have been 
granted them, are themselves the losers thereby. When we 
turn an occasion for especial gratitude through our pride 
or unreason into an occasion of personal loss instead of 
gain, we are ourselves our own enemies, and cannot lay the 
blame elsewhere with justice. The special lesson of this 
declaration of woe, uttered centuries ago against these 
lost cities, to us of to-day seems to be this: Do not allow 
pride, nor ignorance, nor any other vice to lead us to 
neglect, or ignore, or despise any opportunity that comes 
to our lives for moral or spiritual growth, however great 
or small it may seem. 

‘«It will be more tolerable for the land of Sodom in 
the day of judgment than for thee.’’ Upon this and 
corresponding passages in the teaching of Jesus is based 
the doctrine of different degrees of punishment, now gen- 
erally accepted by the Christian Church. This distinc- 
tion, it has been said, removes many of the popular ob- 
jections to the doctrine of future punishment, inasmuch 
as it bases it upon principles of justice and discrimination. 

‘‘And hast revealed them unto babes.’’ The deepest 
truths are revealed alone to the humble and sincere soul. 
Pride prevents teaching, and makes growth impossible. 
Humility accepts in faith, and higher truths can then be 
revealed. The lesson here taught by Jesus is practically 
the same as that conveyed by him when he took a little 
child and placed it in the midst of his disciples, and told 
them that unless they were converted and became as little 
children, they should not enter the kindgom of heaven. 
(Matt. 18: 2). 


«« Come unto me and I will give you rest.’’ 
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This gracious invitation goes from the living Christ, the 
eternal Word of God, to every human being. The bur- 
dens of life rest upon all, upon the bodies, minds, and 
souls of men. How shall we bear them easily, how shall 
we make them light? Here is one who will show us how 
if we come to him and learn of him. 
‘ Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me 

ca ye shall find rest unto your souls.’’ It was formerly 
thought that the yoke here referred to was an added bur- 
den, representing the cross that should be borne by all 
the disciples of Jesus. But it has recently been shown 
by a modern writer, and with great force, that the yoke 
meant by Jesus was one that would lighten the burden, 
rather than increase it, and that the illustration was drawn 
from the yokes which were fitted to the necks of oxen, 
and which enabled them to draw in comfort heavy loads, 
thus making their burdens light. 
Prof. Drummond, entitled ‘‘ Pax Vobiscum.’’) 

‘And learn of me.’’ Special emphasis should be at- 
tached to these words. As we grow more and more into 
the character of Jesus Christ, and learn the lessons of life 
more and more from him, imitating him in thought and 
act as far as in us lies, striving to be led more and more 
by the same Divine Spirit that led him, so will the bur- 
dens of life grow more and more light, and more and 
more of peace and rest will come into our souls. Jesus 
did not promise freedom from toil or burdens, but rest in 
the soul, which shall make all yokes easy and all burdens 
light. And this rest may be known when outwardly we 
are most busily engaged, and even in the midst of tur- 
moil and seeming unrest. ‘This true peace or rest in the 
soul, which is here offered,to all who come to Christ and 
learn of him, is the final aim of all religious aspirations. 


A DREAM OF TRUTH. 
I DREAMED that I was on my way to school, when sud- 
denly I noticed a great crowd upon the green. People 
were hurrying to and fro, and when I asked what all this 
commotion was about a girl said : 

‘Why, don’t you know? It’s Measuring Day, and 
the Lord’ s angel has come to see how much our souls have 
grown since last Measuring Day.”’ 

‘Measuring Day!”’’ said I; 
never heard of such a thing,’’ and I began to ask ques- 
tions ; but the girl hurried on, and after a little I let my- 
self be pressed along with the crowd to the green. 

There in the centre, on a kind of throne under the 
great elm, was the most glorious and beautiful being | 
ever saw. He had white wings; his clothes were a queer, 
shining kind of white, and he had the kindest yet most 
serious face I had ever beheld. By his side was a tall, 
golden rod fastened upright in the ground, with curious 
marks at regular intervals from the top to the bottom. 
Over it, on a golden scroll, were the words, ‘‘ The meas- 
ure of the stature of a perfect man.’’ The angel held 
in his hand a large book, in which he wrote the measure- 
ments as the people came up on the calling of their 
names in regular turns. The instant each one touched 
the golden measure a most wonderful thing happened. 
No one could escape the terrible accuracy of that strange 
rod. Each one shrank or increased to his true dimen- 
sions,—his spiritual dimensions, as I soon learned, for it 
was an index of the soul-growth which was shown in this 
mysterious way, so that even we could see with our eyes 
what otherwise the angel alone could have perceived. 

The first few who were measured after I came I did 
not know; but soon ‘the name of Elizabeth Darrow was 
called. She is the President of the Aid for the Destitute 
Society, you know, and she manages ever so many other 


‘«measuring souls! I 


(See the address of 
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societies, too, and I thought, ‘Surely, 
measure will be very high indeed.’’ But as she stood by 
the rod, the instant she touched it she seemed to grow 
shorter and shorter, and the angel’s face grew very serious 
as he said, ‘‘ This would be a soul of high stature if only 
the zeal for outside works which can be seen of men had 
not checked the lowly, secret graces of humility and trust 
and patience under little daily trials. These, too, are 
needed for perfect soul growth.’’ 

I pitied Mrs. Darrow as she moved away with such a 
sad and surprised face, to make room for the next. It 
was poor, thin, little Betsy Lines, the seamstress. I never 
was more astonished in my life than when she took her 
stand by the rod, and immediately she increased in height 
till her mark was higher than any I had seen before ; and 
her face shone so I thought it must have caught its light 
from the angel’s, which smiled so gloriously that I envied 
poor little Betsy, whom before I had rather looked down 
upon. And as the angel wrote in the book, he said, 
‘* Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ 

The next was Lilian Edgar, who dresses so beautifully 
that I have often wished I had such clothes and so much 
money. The angel looked sadly at her measure, for it 
was very low—so low that Lilian turned pale as death, and 
her beautiful clothes no one noticed at all, for they were 
quite overshadowed by the glittering robes beside her. 
And the angel said, in a solemn tone, ‘‘ O, child, why take 
thought for raiment? Let your adorning be not that out- 
ward adorning of putting on of apparel, but let it be the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the 
sight of God, of great price. Thus you grow 
like the Master.’ 

Old Jerry, the cobbler, came next—poor, old clumsy 
Jerry ; but as he hobbled up the steps the angel’s face 
fairly blazed with light, and he smiled on him, and led 
him to the rod; and behold! Jerry’s measure was higher 
than any of the others. The angel’s voice rang out so 
loud and clear that we all heard it, saying: ‘‘ He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’’ ‘* Whosoever shall 
humble himself as a little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

And then, oh, my name came next! and I trembled 
so I could hardly reach the angel, but he put his arm 
around me and helped me to stand by the rod. As soon 
as I touched it I felt myself growing shorter and shorter, 
and although I stretched and stretched and strained every 
nerve to be as tall as possible, I could only reach Lilian’s 
mark—JZz/ian’s, the lowest of all, and 7 a member of the 
church for two years! I grew crimson for shame, and 
whispered to the angel: ‘‘Oh, give me another chance 
before you mark me in the book so low as this. Tell me 
how to grow; I will do it all so gladly, only do not put 
this mark down! ’’ 

The angel shook his head sadly: ‘‘ The record must 
go down as it is, my child. May it be higher when I 
next come! This rule will help thee: ‘ Whatsoever thou 
doest, do it heartily, as to the Lord, in 
heart, as unto Christ.” The same earnestness which thou 
throwest into other things will, with Christ’s help, make 
thee to grow in grace. 

And- with that [ burst into tears, and I suddenly woke 
and found myself crying. But oh, I shall forget 
that dream! I was so ashamed of my mark. 

Do any of my readers know any girl who throws more 
enthusiasm into ev ery other thing than into the most im- 
portant of all—the growth of her Christian character ?— 
Delia Lyman Porter, in ‘‘ The Measuring Rod.”’ 


Mrs. Darrow’s 
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Ir illustrates the curious and, one would think, now 
untenable position long ago taken by the official mind in 
the 


in its 


English body of Friends, that the Friend (London), 
issue for the 22d of last month, should gravely 
say : 

“ The Friends’ Congress in connection with the series of Religious 
Congresses now being held in Chicago takes place in that city this after- 


noon (the 22d). Among the papers to be read or addresses delivered 


are the following: ‘Our Church and its Mission,’ by James Wood, of 
New York;” [etc., etc. ] 

Of course, the Friend is well aware that two Con- 
gresses in the name of the Friends had to be held at 
Chicago, owing to the unwillingness of some in one of 
the bodies to associate with those of the other, and of 
course it knew that one of these bodies, (being that 
which did mot demand separated meetings), had its day in 
But the Friend 


makes no allusion whatever to this fact, and by ignoring 


the Congress on the 19th of last month. 


it assumes that it is not entitled to consideration. 

We confess we think the time has gone by for this sort 
of treatment of the situation. It was, probably, just as 
well that two meetings were held. The plans of the two 
varied materially—as was perhaps illustrated by the fact 
that the one on the 19th was that of the Religious Society 
of Friends, and that on the 22d, ‘‘ the Friends’ Church,’’ 
—and it would have needed, perhaps, extreme skill in 
management to have combined all the elements in one 
gathering. Yet there isa notable unity, after all, in many 
particulars. We have read, for example, the paper by Joseph 
3evan Braithwaite, of London, ‘‘ On the Origin and His- 
tory of the Society of Friends,’’ read on the 22d. It isa 
very good narrative of the rise of the Society, and its 
principles and testimonies. The close is made with cita- 
tions of doctrinal opinion, contained in Epistles sent out, 
in time past, by London Yearly Meeting, but these are 
additions to the narrative proper, which should be and 
no doubt would be acceptable to Friends generally. (The 
paper on ‘‘ Our Church and its Mission,’’ by James Wood, 
we have not, at this writing, had an opportunity to read.) 

Our friends in England show, we think, an increasing 
disposition to be broad-minded and fair. We see signs 
And we think that the 
Friend, which has many excellent qualities, ought to keep 


of this in different directions. 


up with the movement. We have before us, at the 
moment, a letter from an earnest and intelligent member 
of the Society in England, who has twice visited this 
country, and who, addressing a Friend in Philadelphia, 
says: ‘‘ Friends in England have very little knowledge 
or information as to the state of things in America. 


Those esteemed Friends who go over from our side with 
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minutes of their Yearly Meeting only visit one body, 
only hear one side, and they do not see the meetings 
under normal conditions, as their coming is always an- 
nounced beforehand to secure a special gathering. ‘All 
this tends to perpetuate the one-sided action of the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. On each occasion [of my visits] I 
have tried to see something of the meetings of the several 
bodies who call themselves ‘ Friends.’ There is certainly 
no wider divergence in views between these various sec- 
tions than there is between individuals in the one body 


| on our side; so that we have the less excuse for our one- 


sided attitude. To me it is of little im- 
portance by what name they may be distinguished, whether 
so-called ‘ Hicksite’ or ‘Gurneyite’ or ‘ Wilburite,’— 
to me they are a// Friends. I would that London Yearly 
Meeting would consider the propriety of changing its 


present practice of corresponding with one body only.’’ 


Our friend, Robert Hatton, has sent us an interest- 
ing account of his visit to the old meeting-house at War- 
rington, in York county, Pa., on the occasion of the 
‘*annual meeting ’’ held there on the fourth First-day of 
Ninth month. We might have inserted it in this week’s 
paper, but have held it over in order to accompany the 
letter with a view of the old meeting-house, made from a 


good photograph which a friend has lent us for the pur- 
pose. 


A FRIEND in England calls our attention to the fact 
that the notice of Francis Frith’s book, ‘‘ The Quaker 
Ideal,’’ copied from a London journal into our paper of 
Ninth month 9, under the caption, ‘‘ The Quaker 
Leaven,’’ should have been credited to Zhe Christian 
World, and not The Christian. There are journals with 
each of these names, but the former is much more broad 
in its scope, and therefore willing to deal in a candid 
and sympathetic way with the views of Friends. 


SELF-REPRESSION is not self-control. A man who is 
unable to control himself, and to speak and act as he 
ought to, may be able to repress all show of feeling, and 
to bear himself so that all that can be known concerning 
his inner self is that it is repressed. In repressing his 
feelings, a man may be a cause of doubt and of disturb- 


| ance of mind to those with whom he is in company, and 


whom he would fain avoid offending. But if he could 
control his feelings, and have himself in hand, he would 
be in no danger of giving offence, and he might be a 
means of help and cheer. Self-control is always a good 
thing. Self-repression is not always commendable.—S. 5S. 
Times. 





ORDER is the sanctity of the mind, the church of the 
body, the peace of the city, the security of the state. 
As the beams to a house, as its tones to the microcosm of 
man, so is order to all things. 


t 





THE Parliament of Religions was a fair gathering, but 
it cannot be said that the speakers have had a fair hearing. 
The adjacent locomotives were too intolerant.— Christian 
| Register. 
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BIRTHS. 
HOOPES.—At West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 24, 1893, to Ed- 
mund D. and Emma Haines Hoopes, a son, named Clayton. 


1 


MILLER.—At Riverton, N. J., Ninth month 3, 1893, to Charles | 


Cooper «nd Hetty Lippincott Miller, a daughter, who is named Anna 
Lippincott. 


MARRIAGES. 


JOHNSON—SEAL.—At Friends’ meeting-house, Girard avenue, 
Philadelphia, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 14, 1893, Albert H. Johnson, of Philadel- 
phia, son of William and Elizabeth Q. Johnson, of Bensalem, Bucks 
county, and Florence R., daughter of. Joel A. and Emilie T. Seal, of 
Philadelphia. 

PRATT—DAVIS.—By Friends’ ceremony, Ninth month 21, 
1893, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Charles Pratt, son of John 
M. and Lucinda B. Pratt, of East Goshen, and Anna Laura, daughter 


| called upon to preside. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FRIENDS’ DENOMINATIONAL CONGRESS. 


| THE second session of Friends’ Denominational Congress 


was held in one of the rooms of the Art Palace on the 
morning of Ninth month 20, and was quite as well at- 
tended as the preceding session. Joseph A. Bogardus was 
Upon so doing he expressed him- 


| self as having been of those who doubted the wisdom of 


of Jesse B. and Lydia A. Davis, of Willistown, all in Chester county, | ‘U* | , +g P , : 
| Society in guiding them to a conception of their respon- 


Penna. 


DEATHS. 

ALTEMUS.—Ninth month 27, 1893, Edward Everett Altemus, in 
his 36th year, son of Martha Altemus; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

BANCROFT.—At Haddonfield, J., Ninth month 30, 1893, 
Harvey Bancroft, aged 78 years, a of Philadelphia ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was a brother of the late Joseph Bancroft, of Wilmington, 
and first cousin of John Bright, the English statesman. * 
EACHUS.—Suddenly, at the residence of her son, George W. 
Eachus, Clarksboro, N. J., Ninth month 26, 1893, Jane L., widow of 
Virgil T. Eachus, late of Radnor, Pa., aged 73; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, and for many years an 

elder of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

GREEN.—On Seventh month 25, 1893, Susan Green, widow of 
the late Jared H. Green, aged 76 years and 15 days; a member of 
Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

She had been deprived of the use of her left hand and foot from 


Del., 


| tunities as members. 


holding these Congresses at a time when the outside at- 
tractions were so great; but the large attandance and 
interest manifested, abundantly testified to the love of 
Friends for their organization and the principles for which 
it stands, and he felt greatly encouraged. He then 
introduced Edgar M. Zavitz, of Cold Stream, Ont., 
(Genesee Yearly Meeting), who read an earnest, thought- 
ful paper on ‘‘Our Young Members: The duty of the 


sibilities in maturer years. ‘Their social needs and oppor- 
Would a national organization be 
an aid in promoting its interest?’’ He referred briefly 


| to some of the mistakes that he thought had been made 


in the treatment of the young by the Society, in not plac- 
ing more responsibility upon them. He spoke of the 


value of the First-day School work in enlisting their co- 


operation, also the Philanthropic work, and did not favor 


a national organization, as there were meetings enough in 


| yearly meeting should encourage the 


which to engage them. He thought their love and loyalty 
could be secured through labor for and interest in our 
regularly appointed meetings. He recommended that each 
young to hold a 


| session for themselves, in which there would be felt a free- 


dom to give of their religious experiences, and which 


| would be an aid in their awakening and training to re- 


paralysis since Tenth month, 1887, a privation she endured with re- | 


markable patience and cheerfulness. She was bereaved of her only 
child, Sarah Elizabeth Maurice, on First month 12, 
with four orphan grandchildren, for whose welfare she felt a deep in- 
terest. Bos 5: We 


1887, leaving her | 


ligious duty. 
The response to this paper was by Isaac Roberts of 
Conshohocken, Pa. (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), and 


| was characterized by great warmth of feeling in a cause 


JACKSON.—At Quakertown, Pa., Ninth month 28, 1893, in her | 


88th year, Mary Ann, widow of James M. Jackson, formerly of Phila- 
delphia ; a valued member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
JAMISON.—Ninth month 26, 1893, Mary S., wife of Charles R. 
Jamison, in her 69th year. 
JONES.—At Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 21, 1893, Hannah Y. 
Jones, daughter of Aquila and Ann Jones, formerly of Baltimore, Md., 
but for the greater part of her life a resident of Richmond and vicinity, 


| said, 


She never married, but devoted her life to the welfare of her family | 


and those around her. She was a consistent member of the Society of 
Friends, and beloved and respected by all who knew her. * 


ROWLETT.—Eighth month 31, 1893, at the residence of her son- 


in-law, Edward Pickering, Woodbourne, Bucks county, Pa., Drusilla | 


P. Rowlett, widow of the late John Rowlett, in the 89th year of her 
age; a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart.”’ 

THORP.—At Woodbury, N. J., 26th of Ninth month, 1893, after 
a short illness, Amos Thorp, in bis 85th year. 

WALTON.—Of typho-malarial fever, on Ninth month 2, 1893, at 
the home of her brother-in-law, Alfred D. Hawk, in Purcell, Indian 
Territory, Bertha M. Walton, in the 24th year of her age; a member 
of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. 

Interment in Arkansas City on Second-day afternoon, Ninth month 
4, 1893, from the home of James C. Topliff. 

WILLIAMS.—On Ninth month 18, 1893, at his home near 
Smyrna, Sylvester Williams, aged 78 years; a member of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

The kindness and cheerfulness of this Friend endeared him to many. 
He met the trials which came to him in this life with fortitude and 
resignation. A wife, son, and daughter survive him, the remnants of a 


marks, the chairman desired to introduce L. 


| jan.’ 


large family, three sons having lost their lives in the conflict with | 


slavery. Ww. 





MopeEsty is not cule an ornament, but also a ound 
to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in 
the soul which makes her shrink and withdraw herself 
from everything that has danger in it.— 7. W. Higginson. 


| West, 
| tions as to best methods of enlisting the young. 


| turther report them. 


he has so deeply at heart, that of the young people of 
our Society. His own love and zeal for the simple, prac- 
tical faith of Friends was clearly manifest, a faith, he 
in which there was opportunity for the highest 
spiritual growth, and so practical that the whole Christian 
world has given it credit. He felt that although we may 
not be yet ready for a national organization, we did need 
the stimulating influence of codperation with those work- 
ing in the same line throughout our seven yearly meetings. 

We are promised these papers entire for publication 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, so we shall not now 
Before opening the subject for re- 
P. Mercer, 
pastor of the church occupied by our Congress the day 
previous (Church of the New Jerusalem—‘‘ Swedenborg- 
") In a very cordial manner he welcomed the Friends 
to Chicago, and expressed his regret that circumstances 
prevented his being with us before. He felt, he said, 
great interest in Friends. The cradle of his own spiritual 
life was rocked by Friends, and at his mother’s knee he 
had learned lessons of Quakerism and had been nurtured 
in its faith. He spoke eloquently of the Christ love that 
would eventually permeate all sects, and bantize into the 
true Christian brotherhood. His words and welcome 
were so warm and earnest that all were cheered by the 
address. 

Then followed an earnest discussion on the subjects 
contained in the papers. From the East and from the 
from the North and the South, came many sugges- 
One 
thought our meetings, where there was no ministry, should 
be divided into two parts, the first half-hour devoted to 
reverential silence, the next to admit the reading of a 
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religious essay which onda: be veemanied to in an appro- 
priate manner by the young, who felt a natural timidity 
in speaking in our silent meetings. Another said, ‘‘ Let 
us sail away from essays, and encourage the young, and 
indeed all, to be humble enough to express themselves in 
a simple manner, without pen and paper. Then they 
would experience a growth.’’ Aaron M. Powell suggested 
a free codperation in our business meetings. Make them 
places at which our young people would delight to gather, 
by having the living philanthropic topics of the day, rev- 
erently presented, a part of the proceedings. A young 
Philadelphia Friend urged that our diciplines be made 
free from any binding form of belief or creed, and felt 
sure the young would feel more iterest, if bound only 
by our allegiance to God and his revealed Will, or Light 
to us, keeping our standard still high as to lines of con- 
duct. A Western Friend asked how to keep the young 
interested. We must have something newer than Fox’s 
and Penn’s works,—something that will take right hold 
now. This was responded to by the query, Do they well 
know what their own past history as Friends contain ? 
If they do they will find its lessons applicable to the 
needs of to-day. They should be encouraged to fully 
equip themselves with the knowledge of Friends in the 
past as well as the present time, and be well prepared to 
give an answer when queried with as to their own faith. 

P. Zavitz, a Genesee Friend, said the great need 
was ‘oiaedl culture. J. J. Cornell spoke feelingly of a 
meeting he had attended in Genesee Y early Meeting, con- 
ducted by the young, where expression was general, even 
the little child lisping of spiritual impression. Dr. S. R. 
Eavenson queried, Who were the young? Where the 
spirit of God is there are both young and old. We too 
little appreciate our membership in the Society of Friends, 
do not go too_much into the world, but cherish our own 
fold. Katy Shotwell, of Nebraska, said, in speaking of 
the Society called Christian Endeavor, that they seemed 
to have a power to draw others that we had not. Yet she 
realized there was danger in being thus led. Danger of 
depending too much on others and not watching for indi- 
vidual light. She said, pleadingly, ‘‘ We want help to 
keep right.’’ Ada Hartley, from Iowa, said we wanted 
to put our own young people to work, and then draw 
others in from the outside ; the doors should be opened 
wide. 

Wm. M. Jackson, of New York, related a touching 
incident of a child attending to the conviction of duty by 
returning what she thought was not rightfully hers in 
making a purchase, and the good impression made thereby; 
if all would follow the line of duty we woulc all be 
Friends. L. H. Price alluded to the expression of so 
many regarding the difficulty of breaking a silent meeting, 
and thought the trouble was in exalting inspiration beyond 
what is reasonable. That every prompting to do good 
was an inspiration, whether it was to voice that which 
was uplifting, or to perform a good deed. R. M. Janney 
said the solution of the whole question, and the only true 
Quakerism, is to be faithful and true to the light that light- 
eneth every one. Our opportunities are unbounded ; only 
be willing to embrace them. Weare not all called to the 
same work, but so many do not know their own Society, 
or what it holds for them. Robert M. Haviland knew no 
dividing line between old and young; all must enter 
heaven as a little child. Let the service in our meeting 
be for all. Elias Underhill followed in the same strain. 
Jonathan K. Taylor, of Baltimore, did not want any or- 
ganization that would separate us as old or young, men or 
women. Let us counsel with the young, and let them help 
in the work. Benajmin F. Nichols, of lowa, said what we 
needed was an educated membership, then we would have 


a thlakuy that could wie itself felt. Van Waring, a 
young Friend of New York Yearly Meeting, said we were 
not pleading for separation, but for training and to be led 
aright. Anna M. Jackson described the methods of New 
York Monthly Meeting, in giving some work to every 
member of their meeting along philanthropic lines. John 
Griffen alluded to the small meetings where good litera- 
ture was needed, and recommended the reading of 
‘* Quaker Strongholds.’’ Joel Borton, of New Jersey, 
thought we were surely nearer having ‘‘ one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism,’’ than ever before. The heart of 
these great religious organizations beat as one heart, and 
it was brought about by love. Russell Lownes, of Ne- 
braska, thought the platform of Friends was broad enough 
for all ; but the West needs help to keep in the right path. 

The hour for separation came, and the chairman in 
closing this session encouraged the young to work, as all 
who desired work could find it in the Society, 

L. B. Hf. 


A MEETING OF wOaney MINISTERS. 


At Chicago, on the 23d ult., in the midst of the gather- 
ings connected with the Religious Congress, a meeting of 
women ministers was convened. The meeting was held 
in the afternoon, and was called to order by Augusta 
Chapin. ‘The principal speaker was Julia Ward Howe, 
who in her address referred to the progress made by 
women in the duties of the ministry during the last twenty 
years, and the larger field of usefulness that has opened 
up to them in this work. She said in part : 

‘I find that it is just twenty years last spring since I 
made the first effort to gather in one body the women who 
intended to devote themselves to the ministry. The new 
liberties of utterance given to women at this time not 
only invite but urge upon us a participation in the advo- 
cacy of the most vital interests both of the individual 
and of the community. With some of us this advocacy 
naturally took the form of preaching. Pulpits were of- 
fered us on all sides and the charm of ‘novelty lent itself 
to such merit as nature had vouchsafed to us. I am so 
much of a natural church woman I might say that I at 
once began to dream of a church of true womanhood. 
As a first step I undertook to hold religious services Mon- 
day afternoons, and to secure to women the assistance of 
as many women preachers as I could hear of. I had in 
this undertaking the assistance of my valued friend, Mrs. 
Mary H. Graves.”’ 

The Jnter-Ocean, in a brief report, mentions other 
short addresses by Mary H. Graves, Amanda Dale, and 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and others ; and Margaretta 
Walton, who was among those in the audience, rose and 
spoke briefly. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PEACH.—It has never been clearly 
ascertained what was the original parent of the peach. It 
is, however, well known that the peach, the almond, and 
the nectarine can all be developed, the one from the 
other; and it is, therefore, reasonable that all had the 
same origin. It has been supposed that the almond was 
really the antecedent of the other two. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been found a wild plant in the north of 
China, which is considered a good species, and has been 
named Amygdalus Davidiana, and it is believed that this 
is really the parent of the peach and its allies. All that 
is known of the peach and almond is that they were in 
cultivation as garden plants as far back as written history 
goes.—Meehans’ Monthly. 

STRENGTH grows with burdens; make an end of 
sighs.—7. W. Higginson. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THE great question of life after the ending of this life is ever present. 
Dr. George A. Gordon, of Boston, the minister of the Old South 
Church of that city, has just printed a new contribution to the subject, 
with the title, “‘ The Witness to Immortality.’”’ He has made a large 
and impressive collection of the testimony of the great minds of the 
past—the “ greater thought ”’ he calls it—upon the problem of personal 
existence after death. Having found strength and cheer in studying 
this for himself, he felt that some service might be done to others “ if 
he should try to ascertain through sympathetic exposition the worth of 
some of the deeper insights and reasonings of the men who have be- 
come the accepted masters of the race beyond the peradventure of dis- 
placement.” He has therefore arranged upon the thread of his own 
statement the thought and testimony of the Hebrew prophets, of Jesus, 
of St. Paul; of the poets, notably Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Emerson, Browning, and Tennyson; of the philosophers, 
Socrates, Plato, Origen; Bishops Berkeley and Butler, Kant, Lotze, 
and Professor Ferrier. It is by no means a mere collection of quota- 
tions, but rather an argument for immortality illuminated by these sub- 
lime utterances. 

Of the bearing which the past has upon the present—the enormous 
contribution of “ light and leading ’”’ which those who have trod before 
us make to our life—Dr. Gordon speaks so well in his preface that we 
quote a paragraph entire. ‘If the ‘man without a country,’’’ he says, 
“is in a pitiable plight, the person without a history is in even a more la- 
mentable condition; inasmuch as contemporaneous life is as nothing 
when set against the life of the past. Compared with what he has 
learned from his predecessors and measured against the sum total of the 
attainment of mankind, the originality of the greatest genius is infini- 
tesimal. The greatest spirits have ever had a vast, historic conscious- 
ness, and the stream of time has been for them an immeasurable inspir- 
ation. The strength and courage of life would seem largely to consist 
— except, perhaps, for the few pioneer minds who come with a fresh 
impulse derived without intervention from the heart of the Infinite, and 
who give to future development a new direction—in openness to the 
voices of history, in the capacity of becoming the host of the ideas 
that the past has discovered and tested, and the servant of the forces 
that have shaped the higher character of men in the previous ages of 
the world. History beats against each new generation of human ignor- 
ance as, with each new day, the morning sun assails the shuttered home, 
and it is the privilege of those who put themselves in league with light 
to make the human mind ascessible to the glory of the past, so that its 
physical counterpart shall no longer be the ‘long house’ of barbarism, 
or the windowless castle of feudal times, but the transparent dwelling of 
these later and happier days. The ancient and august words, ‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth,’ will never have their full weight until 
the Divine voice is heard along the highways of history, caught by the 
loftier spirits of the race, and passed onward through their resonant hu- 
manity, touching the individual soul with the original utterance of God 
all but completely blended with the grand responses and reverberations 
of the grateful heart of mankind.” 

(Received through J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.50.) 


Pp. 310. 


The Board of World’s Fair Managers of the State of Minnesota have 
issued a pamphlet, “ Minnesota: A Brief Sketch of its History, Re- 
sources, and Advantages,’”’ and we have read carefully the copy sent us, 
since the statements are made with moderation, and apparently with 
candor, and the information presented of the history, natural resources, 
industrial and social progress, etc., of the State, is of general interest. 
We have no doubt the pamphlet will be of service in the direction 
intended. 

The descriptions given will well repay the reader who cares for 
such information. Minnesota has a length of 381 miles, and an aver- 
age breadth of 250, making 53% millions of acres, of which over three 
millions are water surface, occupied by inland lakes, of which there are 
estimated to be 7,000, many of them very beautiful. The area of the 
State exceeds the whole of New England, and is nearly that of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio combined. There are no mountains; three-fourths 
of the land is prairie—* a gently undulating country, now clothed only 
with rich prairie grasses, and now interspersed with numerous groves, 
oak openings, and timber areas.” There is, indeed, a large tract of 
hardwood forest, called the ‘‘ Big Woods,”’ covering about 5,000 square 
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miles, extending centrally through the State, and dividing the prairie 
land into an eastern and western section. 

Much is said in the pamphlet, of course, of the productiveness of 
the soil. The Mississippi river seems to be a dividing line between a 
light and sandy soil on the eastern side, and a heavy black loam (vary- 
ing in depth from 2 to § feet) on the western. The former is gener- 
ally covered with wood, indicating its fertility, and proves to be pro- 
ductive under culture ; the prairie loam is, of course, very rich. The 
climate, the pamphlet says, is not sufficiently appreciated. The State is 
a natural sanitarium, and only one other (Colorado) in the Union can 
compare with it. Malaria is unknown. ‘The range of the thermome- 
ter, it is claimed, does not indicate the real climate, because of ‘ the 
peculiar dryness of the air, which mitigates the severity of both winter 
and summer temperatures.”’ The average rainfall is 23 to 25 inches 
(as against 43 in New England and over 60 on the Pacific Coast). The 
greater part of this precipitation occurs in the spring and early summer, 
‘just when it is needed,” the pamphlet says, and the supply is ample 
for crops. 

The mean temperature for the year, at St. Paul, in the year 1892, 
was 42.4 degrees, this being about one degree below normal. The 
last killing frost of the spring, that year (which was cool in the spring 
and early summer), occurred on the 20th of Fifth month, and the first 
of the fall season, Tenth month 19—light frosts occurring earlier. The 
highest temperature for the year was 90 on Sixth month 11 and 12, 
and Seventh month 23. The temperature fell below freezing on 159 
days, and there were 87 days on which it remained below that point 
throughout the 24 hours. There were 96 clear, 49 fair, and 121 
cloudy days, and 106 on which I-100 of an inch, or more, of rain or 
snow (if melted) fell. 

The growth of the State in population has been truly remarkable. 
In 1850 it had 6,077; in 1860, 172,023; in 1870, 439,407; in 1880, 
780,773; and in 1890, 1,301,826. The wealth, fcr capita, is over $450. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT WILMINGTON.—The Friends’ school at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, opened on the 11th inst., with a good enrolment of 
pupils and a corps of fifteen teachers. Caroline L. Crew, who was ab- 
sent in Europe last year, resumes her place as head of the Girls’ High 
School department. The new teachers for this year are William E. 
Pallison, a graduate of Princeton College; Mary E. Griest, for the 
past year a special student at the University at Ann Arbor, Michigan ; 
Josephine de Valley Perrott, who instructs in French Language and 
Literature; and Lillie H. Stone, of Boston, Mass., who has charge of 
the Kindergarten and the class in the theory and practice of the Kin- 
dergarten. 

There are five young women in the Primary class, and they come 
well prepared to undertake the Kindergarten work. 

At a recent meeting of the school committee it was thought desir- 
able to adopt the one session plan. School will now open at 8.50 a. 
m., and close at 1.50p.m. A lunch period of 30 minutes is given to 
the several departments. A study hour from 2 to 3 p. m. is given as a 
privilege to students who require oversight in the preparation of their 
work, I. TJ. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—A few changes have been made 
in the instructors this year. Prof. Richard T. Jones will return in the 
First month from Germany, where he has just received his degree of 
Ph. D. from the University of Heidelberg, to take charge of the English. 
J. Russell Hayes, a graduate of Swarthmore, of Harvard University, 
and of the University of Pennsylvania, having spent the last year in 
England and Germany, studying literature, will act as assistant-professor 
of that branch. Henry V. Gummere, who will be instructor in mathe- 
matics, has graduated and taken the master’s degree at both Haverford 
College and Harvard University. Arthur P. Bryant will assist in the 
chemical laboratory, in place of Prof. Young, who is teaching in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University. The former is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University. Abby M. Hall, a graduate of Swarthmore, and of Cornell, 
will assist in Greek. Carol H. Beck, of Philadelphia, will have charge 
of the Department of Art, in the absence of Beatrice Magill, in Europe. 

President De Garmo has issued a circular, ‘* To Students of the 
History of the Society of Friends,’ announcing that he has had placed 
at his disposal fifty dollars to be paid in prizes for the two most clear 
and useful essays on the following theme: ‘* What i:aportant inven- 
tions, discoveries, observations, ideas, or acts tending to advance 
civilization have been contributed by members of the Society of 
Friends, or by persons descended from members of said Society, or by 
persons guided or employed by such members, with an estimate of 
numbers composing the Society each twenty years since its foundation.” 
The essays are to be delivered to the President not later than Fourth 
month 1, 1894. 

During the coming winter, the professors and teachers of Swarth- 
more will deliver lectures in Friends’ schools, as they did last year. 
The number of students has now reached nearly two hundred. The 
senior class, containing forty members, is the largest Swarthmore has 
ever had. 





The walls of the Girls’ new Gymnasium building are growing each 
day, and it is to be hoped that it may be ready for use before the close 
of the school year. B. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT NEWTOWN SQUARE.—The Friends’ School 
at Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa., opened on Ninth month 4, 
under favorable circumstances. Nettie S. Malin, of Coatesville, Ches- 
ter county, is principal. The school is small, owing to the distance 
from any railroad, but this will be obviated in the near future by the 
branch road to the school which the Pennsylvanla road is now con- 
structing. 


Nores.—Swarthmore Grammar School, in charge of Arthur H. 
Tomlinson, opened on the 12th ult. with 26 boarding pupils, as against 
15 the previous year. More were expected. 

Friends’ school at Gwynedd, it is now expected, will not be opened 
this Fall. A term in the spring may be held. The fund for its sup- 
port is not sufficient, and the number of children of members is small. 


How To Get To CoLLEGE.—We reprint here, from the Chester 
Times of Eighth month 30, the second of the papers on college educa- 
tion by Dr. De Garmo, of Swarthmore College. It is entitled: “* How 
can the Poor Man’s Son or Daughter get to College ?’’ and proceeds 
as follows : 

Next to the restricted range of the old college education mentiongd 
in yesterday’s paper, the most serious obstacle has been the special 
preparation required for admission to college. It is a distressing 
prospect for a poor man to have to send his children to private schools 
for two or three years after they have finished the public schools, be- 
fore they can step inside the college doors. It would seem as if the 
higher education has been held too sacred for the hand of labor to 
reach. But this is only because of its former special and professional 
nature. The gap between the college and public high school has been 
slowly closing, until in many of our States there is none left. Hun- 
dreds of high schools in the States of the Mississippi Valley now lead 
directly to universities. This must be the case everywhere, so that 
there shall be an unbroken ladder from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity. Meantime, there is not a bright, studious boy or girl of 17 or 18 
years of age, with good public school education, who cannot, perhaps, 
by doing a little back preparatory work, enter on some one of the 
practical lines of study outlined in yesterday’s article. 

If the bars between our high schools and colleges are down, what 
does it avail if there is not money enough coming yearly to meet the 
family expenses and educate the child? Ah, who knows what can be 
done when the lamp of duty and love and privilege shine clear! My 
own father wore seedy clothing during the distressing times of ’73 to 
furnish me the means to get the higher education, and I have never 
ceased to bless him for it, and to make return such as has been in my 
power, The most necessary things for our children are the ones most 
worth sacrifice. But then there are many things to consider. The la- 
bor of a young man is not wholly lost during his college course. He 
can count on two and a half months of free time during the summer in 
which active labor will do him more good than hurt. Then it is often 
possible to get considerable reduction from standard rates for those 
who have not much to pay, and during the closing year of college life, 
it is usually safe to borrow a little money, if the life is insured. A 
young person will either die outright, when his insurance will meet his 
obligations, or he will live to pay his debt. Young people do not be- 
come invalids. This is especially true of young men. At any rate if 
any child in a family, however poor, has a deep longing for a college 
education, it is a sin not to let this fact be known. In this land of 
plenty it is possible for every boy who really wants it to get a college 
education, provided his parents will give him the time from 17 to 21 
He may not get it in this way, he may not get it in that, but in some 


way he will obtain it, if the desire and the ability are present and 
known. 


Ordinarily from $300 to $500 a year will suffice. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association held its first meet- 
ing after the summer vacation, under rather unfavorable circumstances, 
—a thunder shower taking place about the time for gathering. There- 
fore upon roll-call a quorum of members was not present, preventing 
transaction of business, but it was decided to proceed with the literary 
part. Many of those present took an active interest so that the fewness 
of numbers was lost in the enthusiasm of these for the work before 
hem. 

_ A-paper carried over from last meeting, closing the series upon 
George Fox, was read by Benjamin Satterthwaite, who described his 
earmest and enthusiastic life and his devotion to the principles for 
which he was so persecuted and the peaceful ending of his days. The 
writer also expressed the thought that it would be an improvement if 
now, as in those days, more of our people would give public utterance 
to their good thoughts, and not depend upon our recognized ministry 
altogether. 
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Another paper carried over was on “ The writings of early Friends 
from 1654,” by Elizabeth B. Satterthwaite, which illustrated their views 
by giving us some of their thoughts and quotations. She closed by say- 
ing: ‘In all the writings by early Friends we recognize the same ob- 
ject,—an earnest desire to awaken the minds of the people to right 
action, instead of following shallow forms.” 

The chairman of the Discipline Committee, Seth Ely, reviewed 
briefly the work of the past, and spoke of the work of the Society in 
revising the Discipline, hoping it would be done in wisdom and for the 
attainment of the highest perception of Truth, rather than prescribing 
forms of belief. 

John Satterthwaite presented a paper entitled “‘ Here and There.” 
He touched upon the subject of retaining young members, and ex- 
pressed himself as believing we must look for the answer from the 
upper branches and that our older members must take a more active 
interest. He also thought in appointing officers and committees a little 
new blood infused occasionally would prove beneficial. 

Discussion followed the papers and was prolonged beyond the hour 
for adjourning. L. H.S. 


THE MORNING STAR. 
( John Greenleaf Whittier died at dawn, Sept. 7, 1892.) 
«« How long and weary are the nights,” he said, 
«« When thought and memory wake, and sleep has fled ; 
When phantoms from the past the chamber fill, 
And tones, long silent, all my pulses thrill ; 
While, sharp as doom, or faint in distant towers, 
Knell answering knell, the chimes repeat the hours, 
And wandering wind and waning moon have lent 
Their sighs and shadows to the heart’s lament. 
Then from my pillow looking east, I wait 
The dawn; and life and joy come back, elate, 
When, fair above the seaward hill afar, 
Flames the lone splendor of the morning star.” 


O vanished one! O loving, glowing heart! 
When the last evening darkened round the room 
Thou didst not with the setting moon depart ; 
Nor take thy way in midnight’s hush and gloom ; 
Nor let the wandering wind thy comrade be, 
Outsailing on the dim unsounded sea— 
The silent sea where falls the muffled oar, 
And they who cross the strand return no more; 
But thou didst wait, celestial deeps to try, 
Till dawn’s first rose had flushed the paling sky, 
And pass serene to life and joy afar, 
Companioned by the bright and morning star. 
—Edna Dean Proctor, in “ Personal Recollections 
of John G. Whittier,” by M. B. Claflin. 


THE ORCHARD ON THE HILL. 


GRANDFATHER'S home !—that dear old place, 
A house with gables wide 
Embowered in trees, a great red barn 
With haystacks at its side, 
A brook spanned by a rustic bridge, 
A gloomy, rumbling mill, 
And set against a dreamy sky 
An orchard on a hill! 


Oh, every summer I go there, 
When school is out, to stay ; 
I look for hens’ nests, drink new milk, 
And tumble on the hay. 
Grandfather is the best of men,— 
He lets me start the mill,— 
And oh, the pippins growing in 
The orchard on the hill! 


Grandmother's old, too, but so sweet ! 
She’s sprightly, though she’s gray ; 
She feeds the chickens, milks the cows, 
And churns, ’most every day, 

Such yellow butter! And her pies 
The pastry-cupboard fill ; 

They’re made of yellow harvests from 
The orchard on the hill. 


Across the farm I love to run, 
Through fields of grass and grain, 

And fight the thistles by the brook, 
The mulleins in the lane. 

I love the dear old garden set 
With rosmary, rue, and dill ; 

But best of all, and most of all, 
The orchard on the hill! 
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Oh! the berries from the briers ! 
Oh, the melons green and gold! 
We put them in the spring-house 
To make them good and cold ; 
And from the beehives, now and then, 
A honey-bow] we fill, 
To sweeten our baked quinces from 


The orchard on the hill. 


At night Grandfather tell me tales 
Of long and long ago, 

Grandmother knits and knits and smiles 
To see her stocking grow, 

While all outdoors it is so calm, 
So dusky and so still, 

And then the moon rolls up behind 
The orchard on the hill. 


At nine o’clock we have our prayer, 
And then I go to bed, 
Away off in the darkest room, 
And cover up my head, 
’Most scared to death, and listen to 
The lonesome whippoorwill 
Calling to its mate across 
The orchard on the hill. 
—Maurice Thompson,in St. Nicholas. 


EN VOYAGE. 


WHICHEVER way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so: 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone ; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas ; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 

But leave it to a Higher Will 

To stay or speed me; trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within His sheltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
—Caroline Mason. 


THE ADVANCE GUARD. 


WHAT gleam is in the mountain pass, 
What glamour born of aery flame, 
What sheen of golden spears that steal 

Along the way the south wind came ! 


Now tossing every gilded plume, 
Out on the open see them swarm, 
Their vast battalions just beyond,— 
The scouts of frost and whirling storm! 


Sweet summer from her purple seat 
Sees them and shivers with affright,— 
Their bright encampment gilds the field, — 
Alas, her day of doom and blight ! 


What matters all your dusty glow, 
Your glancing cheer, your laughing nod ?— 
You bring the downfall of delight, 
Unwelcome flower, O golden rod ! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford, in Harper's Bazar. 


Alice Morse Earle, the author of “‘ Sabbath in Puritan New Eng.- 
land,” has completed a new work entitled, ‘‘ Customs and Fashions in 
Old New England,” to be issued shortly by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. In this new book she describes the daily life, habits, and 
customs of the early Puritans. 


EDUCATION: «* UTILITARIAN’’ AND 
‘« LIBERAL.” 

The following is part of a paper in the Catholic World (New 
York), for September. As a criticism upon educational systems it is 
somewhat caustic, yet it presents some good suggestions. The writer, 
Thomas Hughes, S. J. (Society of Jesus, the Jesuit order in the Roman 
church), evidently has definite views in regard to education. 


ALL systems of instruction may be reduced to a few con- 


| stituent elements such as courses, examinations, and the 


method of conveying instruction. By a course I mean a 
protracted line of teaching and study, governed by some 
principle of unity, and supposed to finish some branch of 
knowledge in a definite time. Several courses might be 
arranged under a principle of a higher unity combining 
them in one organic complexity. Now the first thing to 
be noticed is that the utilitarian program has the merit of 
having introduced parallelism in the courses of study and 
teaching. So many hours a week for lectures in such or 
such a branch. The arrangement is regulated by the law 
of supply and demand, not by any intrinsic educational 
value in the branch. How many ‘hours per week”’ are 
assigned to one study or another is determined by the co- 
incident demand of many courses which all happen to be 
useful or necessary. 

These courses constituting no organic body of educa- 
tional instruction on the merits of their developing value, 
are entrusted to teachers who constitute among them- 
selves no organic body of pedagogic value. Each teacher 
has his price. There is no essential unity of association 
between a given teacher and a given pupil. The teacher 
has charge of that section of the program. He gives 
lessons and hears them recited. He keeps order. He 
reports. He shuts the door and goes home. The one 
fundamental organic function in the system is that he 
draws his salary. 

The pupil, too, whatever else he may or may not have 
an eye to, catches the idea, if he has any, of looking to 
the worth of his money, if he pays any; and if he does 
not, then the worth of the money which somebody else 
is constrained to pay for him. Hence, in the light of the 
pupil’s vast experience as to what is good for him, and in 
the exercise of that pedagogical discretion which he has 
developed by his own experience, he is expected to covet 
the choice of his own courses. This introduces into the 
utilitarian education the element of election or option. 

Now come examinations. These exhibit the pole-star 
of the system. Language would fail me in the effort to 
describe what examinations are in the eye of utilitarian- 
ism ; and above all, written examinations. They are the 
centre of gravitation ; the lever that moves the pedagogic 
world ; they are the irritant by day of the acute boy, the 
dream by night of the hectic girl, and the bugbear and 
nightmare of the teacher. Why not conduct the whole 
system by correspondence, writing letters, and getting 
answers—in short, going to school by staying at home 
and reading ? 

One curious and misleading feature of the whole sys- 
tem is the attempt it makes to absorb surreptitiously the 
Liberal Arts and assume the style of liberal education. 
This, no doubt, is a covert compliment to a method bet- 
ter than itself. But the only real effect is to discredit 
what it travesties. What with its ‘‘ hours per week,’’ its 
parallelism, its credits and marks bestowed on ‘ Latin 
and Greek,’’ on ‘‘ poetry,’’ and ‘‘ literature,’’ and even 
‘* philosophy,’’ it reduces these liberal pursuits to such a 
woe-begone state of destitution and degradation, that we 
say, if the polite culture designated by these terms owned 
any real kinsmanship with the results of this pedagogy, it 
would neither deserve, nor ever recover, the character of 
education—classical, liberal, and humane. 
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This exposition of mediocrity, both literary and men- 
tal, is ticketed all over with credit-marks. One thing, 
however, is truly gauged and certified to by the results. 
It is that the real acquisitions of penmanship, spelling, 
and correct grammar go, under the wear and tear of this 
mechanical art of pedagogy, to a common grave with the 
chest and lungs. This has been slyly called an ‘‘ educa- 
tion.”’ 

Liberal education proceeds otherwise. It takes for its 
object primarily, the formation of the mind; secondly, 
information ; and finally, specialties in their own good 
time and season. In one point only does it coincide with 
utilitarianism, viz., in the storing up of information. But 
that it imparts, not shaped and cast to make a technist 

ff-hand. It waits to make a specialist as the final result 

of all the culture. For this purpose it takes a central 
study from which others ramify as accessories—not as 
parallels. 

As the central study in the lower division of the lib- 
eral arts, a thorough and universal literary course with a 
proportion of the exact science of mathematics has al- 
ways been considered the staple of a liberal education. 
These lower studies, which are quite congenial to the ex- 
panding mind of the boy, and the arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, which are very necessary to drill his thoughts out 
of their native looseness, are followed, as soon as he de- 
velops a capacity for judgment and reasoning, by an ex- 
hausting study of the methods of thought and the con- 
tenis of thought, set forth in dialectics and philosophy. 
‘The double course being satisfactorily finished, with the 
natural branches and needful accessions, it will be in 
season for students to adopt a specialty or a profession. 

It is true, as the Harvard prospectus has it, that ‘in 
every case, the choice of what the man will be must rest 
with the man himself.’’ But that statement is false if it 
implies that the boy is to be left helplessly to grow as if 
he were a weed that may be left to grow anyhow. Per- 
haps with some teachers it is the best course ; since it is 
not clear what good they could do. 


THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS.—At the meeting of 
the directors of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion ot Cruelty to Animals, held recently, President An- 
gell exhibited pictures taken with the society’s kodaks. 
He proposes to use the kodaks to show through the press 
and otherwise not only high check-reins and horses muti- 
lated for life by docking, together with owners who drive 
and ride them, but also all kinds of cruelty that can be 
found on cattle cars, in cattle yards, slaughter-houses, 
markets, horse-racing, polo games, and otherwise. 

On suggestion of the president it was voted to send 
placards into every town in the State, asking humane per- 
sons not to hire or ride on or behind any horse mutilated 
for life by docking. 

Boston agents reported 267 cases attended to during 
the month, 25 horses taken from work, 69 horses and 
other animals mercifully killed. Country agents report 
284 cases attended to, go horses taken from work, and 83 
mercifully killed. 

At the meeting of directors of the American Humane 
Education Society, held immediately after, President 
Angell reported 161 new Bands of Mercy, making a total 
of 16,411 ; and it was voted that the president be au- 
thorized to offer a prize of $1,000 to the first leading 
American university or college which shall, in accordance 
with the president’s plans, establish a professorship of So- 
cial Science and Humanity. 


THERE is no fit search after truth which does not first 
of all begin to live the truth which it knows.— Bushnell. 


SUSE AND SOUR AL. 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

I sroop in the great courtyard of Sing Sing prison two 
days before the famous escape of Roehl and Pallister. 
The genial keeper had shown us everything and everybody. 
We had seen the workshops, the dining-room, the tiny 
sleeping apartments, the chapel painted by a convict’s 
pencil with scenes from the ‘‘ Prodigal Son.’’ As we 
turned to go away the attendant called to me: 

‘Look yonder! ’’ 

There was a little girl—the daughter of an official of 
the prison—surrounded by three men in stripes. How 
they watched her innocent face, and almost worshiped 
her as she stood amongst them, with the sunlight playing 
around her slender form. 

‘* Strange thing, sir; but these fellows do so love the 
children,’’ said the keeper. ‘‘If we only let them play 
where the prisoners can see them, they will watch them 
by the hour, and spend days in making little toys for 
them. Aye,’’ continued he, ‘‘and robins, mice, rats, 
anything alive, they will catch, tame, and cherish.’’ 

The scene in the grim, gaunt prison was a fascinating 
one. As the great iron gate clanged behind us I turned 
and looked again. The group was still there, gilded by 
the April sunlight. 

Truly, the worst among men must love. A little 
child can lead those who are lost to every terror of pun- 
ishment. For ‘‘ love is stronger than death,’’ let alone 
Sing Sing gates and bars, which can never shut it out. 

In every heart, however degraded and vicious, the 
melodies of heaven will sometimes make music.—Mew 
York Ledger. 

JAPANESE CourtTgesy.—Sir Edwin Arnold, in lectur- 
ing in Chicago on Japan, said : 

I was led to Japan by grammar. No guide book took 
me there. I had read all the guide-books, and most of 
them are not very good. None of them lured me to 
Japan. But I picked upa grammar once, which was very 
splendidly done by Mr. Chamberlain, and there I read: 
‘* The Japanese language has no imperative mood. The 
Japanese language has no form of oaths and no word of 
abuse.’” I rubbed my eyes, but there was the positive 
affirmation that one could not swear in Japanese, you 
could not tell a person to go rudely or roughly, in Japan- 
ese ; and I found it really to be so. The worst thing 
you can say in Japanese is ‘‘ fellow!’’ Or, if you are 
very much put out, you say, ‘‘ There! There!’’ It 
sounds like an exaggeration. But you cannot find a bad 
word in the Japanese dictionary. There are those who 
might find that a great privation. 

Now, it stands to reason that language so refined as 
this reacts upon the people ; and it does. Although not 
Christians, they carry out, as we never do, the maxim, 
‘* In honor prefer one another.’’ They invariably speak 
of another person in the most respectful way and of them- 
selves in the most disparaging way. In Japan you must 
not say, ‘‘ Where are you going this afternoon?’’ You 
must say, ‘* Where do you augustly condescend to repair ?’’ 
You must never say, ‘‘ Come in.’’ You must say, ‘‘ Con- 
descend an honorable entrance.’’ You must honor your 
friend, and dishonor yourself ; and this habit is carried 
almost to a ludicrous extent, and it reacts upon the habits 
and manners of the people, so that in Japan you find a 
place of tranquility, of restoration, and of soft pleasure 
and peace, which I declare to you I have not exagger- 
ated. , 


EVERY great work is endless: we can never accom- 
plish it perfectly.—P. C. Mozoomdar. in ‘* The Oriental 
Christ.” 
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FORMING A HERBARIUM. 


As is well known, a herbarium is a collection of pressed 
and dried plants, commonly of more interest to a person 
engaged in botanical pursuits than to others, though it 
may easily be made so attractive as to give pleasure to 
every one. Having had a year’s experience in the her- 
barium of a State university, 1 hope that a few popular 
suggestions in regard to the method of preparing and 
mounting such a collection may not come amiss. 

The first thing, of course, and the pleasantest, since 
it involves an outing, is to procure the specimens and 
herein will appear one of the many advantages of being 
a country boy or girl, for such have abundant material 
close at hand. 

To the enthusiastic collector no hill is too steep to 
climb, no wood too wild, or path too tangled to explore, 
and consciously or unconsciously as he adds new plants to 
his herbarium, he also adds images that, stored in the 
memory, are drawn forth in after-time when turning over 
his treasures of wood and field, so that in looking at 
them he sees not only a plant as others see it, but the 
whole setting of earth and air and sky. The deep, swift 
brook sings again for him, ‘‘ the unregarding grasses 
sway,’’ the shadows cast by the trees and shrubbery, and 
pierced with light move back and forth in leafy patterns, 
the clouds sail slowly overhead. ‘There is a pleas ire in 
these memories that money cannot purchase. In his ex- 
cursions the naturalist has learned to look and listen long 
and closely where nature’s ways are wild, and has found 
one of the keenest and one of the most innocent enjoy- 
ments of life. 

In the work of collecting few implements are needed, 
and these may be readily procured. A tin box in which 
to place the specimens, a garden trowel, a knife, and 
note book, will complete the outfit. The note book is 
for the reception of such items as may seem of interest 
or value, and which cannot be trusted to the memory 
The details of soil, moisture, and associated species may 
be recorded, and such notes should be perfectly accurate. 
Science is always exact. Nothing must be left to conjec- 
ture, and no loose methods must creep in. 

We will suppose the plants collected, and named as 
far as possible. Now for the pressing and drying. ‘The 
attractiveness of a herbarium depends greatly upon the 
care with which this is done. Many collections are com- 
posed of rather unhappy-looking specimens, but there is 
no reason why this should be so. ‘There is certainly more 
satisfaction to be derived from well-preserved and well- 
mounted plants than when there is a failure in one or 
both these respects. Carpet paper cut into sheets of suit- 
able size will answer for driers, while between them are 
laid sheets of newspaper, if no other can be had; but 
soft, bibulous paper on which there is no printing will 
take up the moisture better. Delicate specimens may be 
laid between tissue-paper, from which they need not be 
shifted. 

It is better to use a number of specimen sheets where 
the plants are succulent, and two or three driers. Ar- 
range the plants so that all parts will lie smoothly and be 
well displayed. Avoid overlapping as much as possible. 
See that the flowers do not wrinkle when covered. Some- 
times the plants can be arranged to better advantage 
when they are changed for the first time, as then the parts, 
being somewhat wilted, will remain in the position de- 
sired. Woody or very succulent specimens are best separ- 
ated from each other by thin boards. ‘The plants should 
he accompanied by labels bearing name, date of collec- 
tion, and locality. The separation of label from speci- 
men may be prevented by making two cuts in the label, 
thus forming a loop through which the stem or other con- 


cone: part can be steal. Place the specimens, when 
thus prepared, under as heavy pressure as can be borne 
without breaking or crushing. 


This pressure may be ap- 
plied in various ways. 


A good method is the placing of 
the 


heavy weights, such as stones or books, on top of 
pile.—Harper’s Young People. 


THE Swiss MorHEeR.—Mother-love has seldom had a 
more pathetic illustration than in an instance that oc- 
curred in a little pent-up valley in Switzerland where 
lived a pastor and his wife with their little ones. One 
day a flood caused by the melting of the glaciers came 
roaring down the river and carried away a score of 
bridges. A narrow gorge separating the valley from the 
minister’s house was spanned by a small bridge The 
pastor was on the village side, and his wife attempted to 
cross the bridge to bring him home. When she reached 
the middle pier the flood swept away the two side piers 
and she was left standing alone on the tottering bridge. 
Her children heard her clear, musical voice singing the 
Saviour’s last words on the cross: ‘‘ Oh, Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.’’ Then the prayer 
ended ; a sudden recollection passed over her face. They 
saw her tear away the keys from her girdle and fling 
them from her, saying, ‘‘ There are the keys,’’ as the 
waters hurled her down the ravine. The mother remem- 
bered that she had the keys of the cupboard at her girdle, 
and that her children would need them that they might 
have their supper.— Union Signad. 

How Insecr Powper 1s Mape.—There are few 
people who have any idea to what extent the flowers of 
Chrysanthemum cinerariafolium are cultivated in Dalma- 
tia, for the sole purpose of making the powder which has 
such a reputation as an insect-destroyer. 

The whole of the supply of these flowers has hitherto 
been derived from the Austrian province of Dalmatia and 
the neighboring State, Montenegro. 
ket to which the flowers are brought, 
they are distributed, to the 
$200,000 to $250,000. 

The plant is one that is easily cultivated in any kind 
of soil, and almost in any climate. Within quite recent 
years it is said to have been introduced into Australia, 
California, and South Africa, in each of which its culti- 
vation on an extended scale, for commercial purposes, is 
contemplated. In the neighborhood of Berlin it is also 
stated that the plant is grown largely, but up to the 
present time Dalmatia is the chief source from whence 
Europe and America draw their principal supplies. The 
harvest commences at the beginning of* June.— Garden- 
er’s Chronicle. 


Trieste is the mar- 
and from whence 


average annual value of 


THE AMERICAN GRAPE-VINE IN EvrRopE.—Recent 
advices state that over 40,000 plants of American grape- 
vines are to be planted the coming season in Austria. It 
has been found by experience that the American grape- 
vine is not susceptible to injury from the small insect 
called phyolloxera, which has been found so destructive 
to the European grape as to render grape culture in some 
parts of the old worid siznal failure. "Strange to say 
this insect is a native American, and has been connected 
with the grape vine from time immemorial; but the 
stronger rooting character of the American grape renders 
the injury from it very small. ‘The European grapes are 
grafted on the American.—Meechans’ Monthly. 

REMEMBER that the best preparation for enforcing any 
Christian virtue is to bring it into vigorous action in your 
own breast.—W. £. Channing. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

“‘ WHEN I was last in Maine, four years ago,” says a tourist writing 
in an exchange, “the lawns and gardens of village homes and the 
fields were all fenced. Now throughout the villages the fences have 
been taken away from about the house premises, leaving each street 
block bordered by one continuous lawn. With the spacious and agree- 
able effect thus produced, the throwing of all the front yards into a 
common green space has led every house-owner to vie with his neigh- 
bor in beautifying the plat before his home. Beyond the villages, along 
the country roads, farmers no longer maintain fences, except about pas- 
tures. All this improvement has been effected through the enactment 
and enforcement of statutes making it a misdemeanor for any one to 
permit his cattle to run at large.” 


—There are some arguments which are unanswerable, and children 
often seize uponthem. Marjorie is extremely fond of ice-cream. She 
was spending the day with her aunt, and begged for a second dish of 
that cooling luxury. ‘“ I am afraid,” said her aunt, “ that, if you eat 
any more, it will make you sick; and then you couldn’$ come to visit 
me.’’ “ But, auntie,”’ said Marjorie, cheerfully, nothing daunted by this 
unpleasant possibility, “‘ I could come just as soon as I got well.”’— 
Standard. 


—The other day I was walking beside a railway line with a man 
who was very hard of hearing. A train was approaching, and as it 
rounded the curve, the whistle gave one of those ear-destroying shrieks 
which seem to pierce high heaven. A smile broke over the deaf man’s 
face. “* That is the first robin,” said he, “ that I have heard this spring.” 
— Unknown Exchange. 

—The Epworth Herald had a symposium recently on “ Recollec- 
tions of my First Watch.’’ Chauncey Depew, Joseph Cook, and others 
gave their experience. Thomas A. Edison wrote as follows: “ I never 
carried a watch in my life. I never wanted to know what time it was.” 


—There has been some discussion as to who was the first woman to 
receive the degree of LL. D. in this country. It is stated that this 
honor belongs to Caroline Healey Dall, who received the degree from 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. There are now seven women in all 
who have received it. 


~The great and profitable California raisin industry was started 
there, says the Woman's Journal,by Miss Austin, a broken-down East- 
ern school teacher, who did much to make the style of packing attrac- 
tive. er raisins commanded the highest prices paid, and she became 
eminently successful. She found that the air and sunshine were not 
always to be depended upon, and built the first dryer, proving that 
grapes could be as effectually dried by hot air as by wind and sun. 
The example set by Miss Austin was followed by several vineyardists, 
and now the work of large vineyards is done, principally, in the dryer 
and packing house. 

—The farmers in the vicinity of Raleigh, N. C., complain that the 
English sparrow, which has so long made himself a nuisance, has ac- 
quired another undesirable accomplishment, and is playing havoc with 
the cotton plant. The birds intend to use the cotton, the Southern 
farmers think, for warmth the coming winter. The sparrows pick out 
the cotton from the ripening bolls as they open. 

—Despite losses through severe wind storms, Delaware’s peach crop 
this year was the largest in the history of the peninsula. Various esti- 
mates place it at from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 baskets. The railroad 
alone carried 5,980 car loads of peaches, and over one-third of the crop 
is usually shipped by water. 

—An English sparrow met a curious and untimely death in London 
recently in trying to take a drink of water from the famous Temple 
fountain. A gold-fish, it is declared by witnesses, jumped up and 
seized the bird by the leg. 


drowned. 


—The Government of Saxony has adopted a novel method to secure 
the payment of taxes. The names of persons who did not pay their 
taxes last year are printed and hung up in all the restaurants and sa- 
loons. The proprietors are forbidden to serve those mentioned on the 
lists with food or drink, under penalty of losing their licenses. 

—Professor Jordan, of the Minneapolis public schools, states that 
physicians who have jinvestigated the causes of sickness in the lower 
grades of public schools say that nine-tenths of it comes from stomach 


troubles, and that it is the direct result of having children in school | 


from 7.30 in the morning until 1.30 in the afternoon without giving them 
a chance to get anything to eat. 
scholars. Asa result of these investigations the superintendent will 


abolish the one-session plan in these two grades, and will institute the 


old two sessions. —.S¢. Paul Glode. 

—Mrs. Patti Lyle Collins, known as the “ blind reader,’ employed 
in the Dead Letter Office in Washington, has a wonderful ability in 
deciphering unintelligible addresses and localizing miscalled places. 


The confinement also tells upon the | 





A second fish did likewise by the bird’s | 
other leg, and between them the sparrow was dragged down and | 


| great loss of life and property. 





street in this and most foreign countries, and can tell at once the place 
to which the street belongs. When, in 1889, the steamer Oregon 
foundered at sea, her mail was fished up so water-soaked that it was 
deemed impossible to deliver it. Mrs. Collins, by means of powerful 
magnifying glasses, found a few blurred angles, and by dint of perse- 
verance succeeded in deciphering most of the addresses, and the letters 
were speedily forwarded. Yet this woman receives less than half the 
pay that would be paid her if she were a man.— Woman's Journal. 


— Lend a Hand for Ninth month, in its notice of the Ramabai Asso- 
ciation, says: “‘ In 1885, 1887, and 1889, three homes for widows were 
opened in different parts of India, the first two on the eastern coast, 
Ramabai’s on the west. The Baranagar Home has twenty widows un- 
der its roof; the Dharmasala has nine. Both of these homes receive 
the different castes. The Sharada Sadana now shelters forty-six widows, 
all of high caste. The thirteen non-widows in the school, who are 
supported by native and English friends, make the whole number of 
pupils fifty-nine. As these non-widows graduate, their places are filled 
by widows only; and the Sharada is becoming a home for high caste 
widows exclusively, much sooner than was once deemed possible.” 
Since the article was written, three more widows have been added to 
the number of those in the Sharada Sadana. 

—New York city is said to have $16,000,000 invested in school 
sites and buildings. This is considerably more than the annual expen- 
diture on education of Italy and Spain combined. 


—Lucy Stone, who has hitherto enjoyed perfect health, has 
lately been seriously ill at her home in Newport. The venerable 
Woman’s Rights leader is over 75 years of age. 


—At a meeting of the Zodlogical Society of London, says an ex- 
change, Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited the feet of some Australian rabbits, 
to show an adaptation which is being gradually brought about to a new 
mode of locomotion. The rabbits are becoming climbers, and often 
ascend trees in their search for food. Their feet are said to be growing 
slighter, and the claws longer and sharper. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
AFTER more than five weeks of debate in the Senate, there is still no 
prospect of reaching a vote on the Silver Purchase Repeal bill. There 
are indications that some compromise between the advocates and oppo- 
nents of repeal may be proposed ; but it is nearly certain that even if 
a bill with such amendments passed the House of Representatives, 
which is improbable, it would be vetoed by the President. 


IN spite of the suspense and uncertainty regarding the Repeal bill, 
which has greatly depressed business, there are indications of continued 
improvement in some lines. A number of resumptions in manufactur- 
ing establishments are reported, and but few suspensions. Wages are, 
however, very generally reduced. Banks and other financial institu- 


| tions are in much better condition than a few weeks ago. 


A sToRM of extreme severity in the Gulf States, on the 2d, caused 
From Bayou Cook, the great oyster 
field of Louisiana, which leads to the gulf, it is reported that the set- 
tlements of the fishermen have been completely demolished and that 
the loss of life has reached the number of 250. Grand Isle, a summer 
resort, lying directly in the path of the storm, is said to have been 
utterly destroyed, and it is known that the loss of life is large. At 
Mobile, Alabama, the damage done will, it is thought, each into the 
millions. The steamer Cresent City was wrecked on the bay. In the 
Gardner's district, across the river, dwelt 23 families, the homes of 
whom could be seen from any eminence in the city. After the storm 
only one of these homes could be seen standing, and, as no news had 
been received, it is believed many of the inhabitants have been lost. 
At Grand Bay, Alabama, four churches were destroyed, while at Scran- 
ton five churches suffered a like fate. Homes have been scattered, 
crops ruined, and desolation appears on every hand. On account of 
the damage to telegraph and railway lines, only partial accounts can 
yet be obtained. 


PRIVATE cable dispatches received on the 3d by well-known firms 
in New York which have connections with Brazil, announce that the 
revolution in that country is at an end. Three firms have similar news, 
and it is said that they have reason for placing reliance on%it. Other 
reports say that Rio Janeiro and Santos are blockaded by rebel war- 
vessels, and that in consequence trade is suspended, the banks closed, 
and business paralyzed. 


YELLOw fever continues to prevail at Brunswick, Georgia, there 
being a number of new cases since last report, with several deaths. 
The disease has also appeared at Jessup, Georgia. 


CHOLERA in Europe and Asia continues. In Sicily, East Prussia, 
Bradenburg, Dusseldorf, and the Netherlands the disease has appeared 
and new cases are reported in Kent and Staffordshire, England. Many 
of the villages along the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf, have been 


| completely deserted, the inhabitants having fled into the interior to es- 


Nearly half a million letters are received annually because of deficiency | 


of address or postage, or illegibility of penmanship. When all others 
fail, these letters are turned over to Mrs. Collins, who manages td locate 
95 per cent. of them. She knows the city locality of almost every 


| 
| 


cape the dreaded scourge that worked such havoc last year in that lo- 
cality. It is believed that these fugitives have carried cholera germs 
with them, and that their flight will result in the wide dissemination of 
the disease. 
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USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. J. C. StrouD, Moorestown, N. J., says : 
“IT have used it for a number of years in my 
practice, and find it very useful in dyspepsia and 
nervousness. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First- 
day School Union will be held in Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, 17th street and Girard avenue, 
on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 13, at 8 
o'clock. An interesting program is being pre- 
pared. All Friends are invited to be present. 

Davip L. LUKENS, ), 
SARAH M. Hotcomps, { Clerks. 





*,* A conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Middletown Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Tenth month 15, 1893, 
at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 





x 


,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Upper Dublin Friends’ meeting-house, 
on Seventh-day, the 21st of Tenth month, at 10 
o'clock. 

Carriages will meet the 8.40 train from 
Market Street Station, and the 8.55 train from 
Lansdale, at Fort Washington. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, ) Clerl 
Mary R. Livezey, f ~~" ** 





*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temper- 
ance Committee, will be held at Rancocas, N. J., 
First-day afternoon, Tenth month 8, at 3 o'clock. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk. 





*.* The annual meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Goshen Meet- 
ing, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 21, to con- 
vene at 10.30 a.m. All interested in First-day 
schoo! work are earnestly invited to attend. 
Carriages will meet trains at West Chester 8.40 
and 10 a. m. 

EpWIN J. DURNALL, ) 


y Clet} s. 
Mary L. YARNALL, | ? 


*,.* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows: 
15. Chestnut Ridge, Pa 


y PR, FP M. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 5 


», m. 


,* First-day school Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows: 

13. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 

21. Concord, Pa. 

Abington, Pa. 

*,* First-day evening meetings are held in 
Tenth month at 4th and Green Sts., Philadel- 
phia, at 7.30 o'clock, commencing to-morrow. 


*,* Do not fail to attend the meeting of 
Young Temperance Workers, Sixth-day even- 
ing Tenth month 13, 1893, in Room No. 1, Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, unless you wish the So- 
ciety to be jisbanded after being organized over 
four years. An interesting program has been 
prepared, including address by Samuel B. Carr. 

EpWArRpD C. Dixon, President. 
Sue H. Dixon, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 





Friends’ Book Association, I5th and Race Sts 





FOR DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS | Charles E. Lukens 
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Mildred H. Lukens. 
Home for Friends. 


With or without board. Very convenient to Exposi- | 
tion, World's Congress, and all parts of the city. 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month ist 
Having increased our facilities for World’s Fair sea- | 


| son, we offer the following prices until our list is filled ; 


Lodging and board $7.00 to $10.50 per week. 
$3.50 to $7.50. All comfortable. 

LocaTION.— We are situated on the best resident street, 
near the Lake, between the depots and Jackson Park, 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of the stations on Twenty- 


Lodging 


second St. (or Archer Ave. near Twenty-second Street). 


Those arriving after night, wishing conveyance, should 
go to main depots. 
Grove avenue cable; Indiana avenue car to Twenty- 

Jourth street, or Elevated Railroad to Twenty-second St. | 


ANNEX TO ABOVE.—6030 Park End Avenue, oneand | 


one-half blocks from World’s Fair entrance, and one- 
half block from Washington Park. A very desirable loca- 


tion. A permanent residence, everything new, good- | 


sized rooms, and nicely furnished, having all modern 
improvements. This is under our own personal super- 
vision and management. Persons wishing the advan- 
tages of both, can remain part time at each place. Rates 
same as above. Guests may go to either point on arrival, 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 


2423 PRAIRIE AVENUE, } Ay: 
6030 PARK END AVENUE, ‘Chicago. 


One block west of Cottage Grove Avenue, bet ween 
60th and 61st streets 


The Revere, 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





heat. Open all the year. 
JAMES HOOD. 
The ‘‘Swarthmore.”’ 


Terms Moderate. 
A private home, located in South Park, one ot 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 


| from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 


trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure roomsin advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa. 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


| CAROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


Millinery. 2216 5, LAMBERT 


Scccessor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. | 


- Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS. \as'Sorts 324 st. "12 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buitoers, AND (Contractors, 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


From main stations take Cottage 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 


2212 Wallace Street. | 





If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimreys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,’’ you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 

Common glass is misty, milky, dusty: you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 


hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


EST In the world for all 
black leather, Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 


money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacaum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y 


Administrators’ Sale. 


On FIFTH-DAY. TENTH MONTH 267TH, 1893, 
at 2 o’clock p. m., the farm of Thomas N. Black, 
deceased, situated near Bordentown, N. J.. contain- 
ing 115 acres, in a good state of cultivation, adapted 
to Dairy Purposes. House almost new, with mod- 
ern improvements; ample out-buildings, almost 
new. Anyone wishing to see the farm will be 
shown by Joseph 8. Black, residing on the premises. 

Conditions made known on day of sale by the 
heirs. 


AQuiLa J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. — 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings B P 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders, 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


It will cost you hae 


ONE  Todrink Three Cups 


of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 


3% pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 





| 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


F RIEN DS" 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


“Good Times” 
“ Bad Times” 


Our Prices 
are fixed to suit. 


When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 
piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


Le = doors from Market Street. 


A MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


OVERCOAT 


may be needed. We have a choice assortment of 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
sfy in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N, Tenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8S— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT ss! 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
Millinery, 


) STREETS. 


Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
It is believed that unusual | 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among | 


mings, 


furnishing purposes. 


the largest to be found in the American market, | 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. | 


IN ‘TELLIGENCER AND JOURN AL. 


-ofS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 85 yeti 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1 
| 
Office, 1313 Vine St., | 
| 


AMOS HILLBORN 


é CO., 
BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


There are Many Arts 


and many Artists—our particular art is pretty 
effects in wall papers. 100 samples m ailed for 
8cents. Prices, 5 to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chest Chestnut Street, 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO _____——sCARRRIAGES TO HIRE. 


500 000 


SAMANTHA +i: WORLD'S FAIR. 


Boe eRe 
Agents We? | josiai ALLEW’s wire. | Agents WS 


Over One Hundred [lustrations, by C. De Grimm. 


* Josiah Allen’s Wife is a privileged character. In fact there are few writers 
that are so sure of a genervus and enthustas!tc reception.”—Northern Christian 
Advocate. “One does not tire of her writing.”"—Christian at Work, N. Y. “She 
is now witty, now pathetic, yet ever strikingly original.—New York Heraid. 
“Her works are full of wit, and humor, and yet are alnon the most logical, elo. 
qué ‘nt, pathetic, and instructive productions of our time.” —Sen. Henry W. Blair.\§ 
“The author displays a vivid i:nagination aad a fali acquaiatance with human nature }¥ 
in its various aspects."—St. Louis Chris. \ 7 
nae 600 pages, Large Svo. tian Advocate, “The keen sarcasm, cheer- 
rice, by Mail or Agent, Cloth, ¢,.) wit, and cogent arguments of her books 


$2.50; Haif Russia, $4.00. have convinced thousands of the folly of 
their ways, f: Tw tcan pierce where grave 
AGENTS CAN COIN MONEY WITH IT. ooateaiill s."—Woman's Journal, Boston. 


Apply y to FUNK é & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G R AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE yar po? TRUS ST ¢° O. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 
. OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treastrer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENK 
GEORGE TUCKER DISPHAM, 
8, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHES 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrrRapLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTvAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
Surp.yvs of over Two and a HatF Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S, STEPHENS. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. ae 
JOHN A. OWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN . RICH 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 





Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
pecesyes mor MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS gig ADMINIS- 








a 
sate pd , COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
restinerits are kept eupamnte and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
SAMUEL R. SRLS; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
A 8 WING: rofin OSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS , J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
nt Actuary, DAVID G. _ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 1138 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, bet redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five yeas, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able “ann y. This Company also receives deposits, — by check. 

DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J, Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Sunitens, 


Philip C. Garrett, 





